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BRIG-GENERAL CHARLES KING, 
SOLDIER AND NOVELIST 


By FORREST 


IRST meetings with novelists are often 

disappointing. The failure of the maker 

of stories personally to fulfill the ex- 
pectations of the interested layman, is prob- 
ably most frequently due to the fact that 
the latter has, in some measure, imputed to 
the creator the qualities of the creation, 
unconsciously looking to find in the novelist 
the charms with which he has invested some 
striking character in the pages of his ro- 
mance. 

No such disappointment, however, awaits 
any reader of Gen. King’s stories who may 
be fortunate enough personally to meet the 
celebrated soldier-novelist. The best traits 
of character in the bravest heroes which he 
has pictured in his marvelous stories of 
frontier chivalry, are instantly to be dis- 
cerned in his face by the stranger who has 
lived with the heroes of his creating. 

The military side of Gen. King’s character 
is so dominant that it is difficult to realize, 
while in his presence, the fact that he be- 
longs to the literary cult. He looks a sol- 
dier, and he is a soldier. If anything can be 
added to this description by way of bringing 
the personality more vividly before the eyes 
of the reader, it may be said that the most 
stirring act of heroism described in any 
story he has written is more than paralleled 
by his life as a soldier. 

The records have it that Gen. King was 
born fifty-five years ago, but there is 
not a line in his countenance or his figure 
which would appear remotely to confirm 
this statement. He is erect, active and 
alert, and is more frequently thought to be 
under forty-five years of age than over fifty. 
No observant stranger who chanced to 
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pass him upon the street would fail to rec- 
ognize him as a military man. He is to-day 
as fond of athletic sports as when he was a 
leader of his associates in the stirring 
pastimes into which he entered with all the 
dash, energy and devotion of a potential 
soldier when in training at West Point. 
Although he still maintains an unfaltering 
loyalty to the horse, and is never so happy 
as when in the saddle, he is an enthusiastic 
wheelman, and is able to do a century run 
with the best riders in Milwaukee, the city 
which has long been his home. 

The old saying that blood is thicker than 
water is strikingly exemplified in the char- 
acter of Gen. King. And it is scarcely pos- 
sible to understand his individuality or to 
account for the remarkable versatility of his 
gifts without a glance at the sturdy Ameri- 
can stock from which he is descended. 
His great-grandfather was Hon. Rufus 
King, one of the first of the distinguished 
line of statesmen which New York has sent 
to the United States Senate. The name 
of this ancestor of the soldier-author is 
signed to the Constitution, and his services 
in assisting to frame that historic docu- 
ment, and in shaping the destinies of New 
York State from the foundation of that com- 
monwealth, were recognized by the highest 
gifts which the Empire State could bestow. 
He was twice selected as Minister of the 
United States to England. Charles King, 
grandfather of the subject of this sketch, 
was one of the earliest presidents of Colum- 
bia College, and recognized as a bright 
scholar of rare intellectual gifts and attain- 
ments. 

In the father of Gen. King were found 
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the military and the scholarly traits which 
obtain in his son, for Rufus King, the sec- 
ond, was both a military and an intellectual 
leader. His rare qualifications in the latter 
field were recognized by his appointment as 
Minister to the Pontifical States at Rome, a 
position demanding peculiar endowments of 
personal tact, poise and grace, together 
with ripe culture and a broad knowledge of 
affairs. On the occasion of his departure 
for this important post the Civil War broke 
out. Mr. King immediately resigned his 
appointment and retraced his steps to Wis- 
consin, where he assisted in the organiza- 
tion of Wisconsin’s Brigade. 

He was among the first of President Lin- 
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when a lad of sixteen years. He had been 
in New York City in attendance at the prep- 
aratory or grammar school connected with 
Columbia College, and had just passed his 
examination admitting him to the latter in- 
stitution, when the whole country was 
thrilled by the echo of the guns at Fort 
Sumter. Instantly his dreams of college 
days were forgotten, and before another 
day had passed, after the Union troops had 
begun to assemble in Washington, his soldier 
blood was bounding in his veins and he was 
on his way to the Capitol city. There his 
father’s old friends from the Badger State 
were surprised to greet the face of the boy 
in the camp of the Wisconsin volunteers. 





A Portion of the Field of Santa Aua; General King, the Mounted Officer on the Right of the Picture. 


coln’s appointments as Brigadier-General. 
He was also proprietor and editor of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, and wielded a strong 
influence in the politics of Wisconsin. The 
great Indian apostle, John Eliot, was the 
head, in America, of the distinguished fam- 
ily of which Gen. Charles King’s mother 
was a member. 

The home of Gen. King, during the ab- 
sence of his wife and children in Europe, is 
at the old Eliot mansion in one of the most 
beautiful streets of the Cream City. With 
so remarkable an ancestry, it does not ap- 
pear strange that Gen. King has reached a 
high place as soldier, author and scholar. 

His first plunge into soldier life was made 


It was plain to these veterans that the lad 
had not come from idle curiosity, for his 
drumsticks were in his hand and his fingers 
itching to play the reveille. This accom- 
plishment immediately gave him place and 
standing in the regiment, and he was kept 
busy for some time instructing others in the 
use of the drumstick. 

He speedily became a favorite at head- 
quarters and was promoted, in spite of 
his extreme youth, to the position of 
mounted orderly, and began his active 
career as a soldier under Gen. Winfield 
Seott Hancock in Virginia. In the course 
of this service the lad’s abilities were 
brought to the personal attention of Presi- 
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dent Lincoln, who gave his promise that 
the boy should be given a cadetship at West 
Point. In pursuance of this pledge he 
was sent to the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, in June, 1862, was 
made first Sergeant of Company B two years 
later, and Adjutant of the Corps of Cadets 
in 1865. 

An old companion has said of him, that 
in those days of his training he was distin- 
guished by his sunny temper and the fact 
that, contrary to the prevailing usages of 
the school, he never failed to have a good 
word for the down-trodden ‘‘plebe,’’ and that 
he hated mathematics as ardently as he 
loved rollicking fun and reckless sport. 

It is evident, however, that he must have 
mastered his dislike for mathematics, as he 
was graduated with the rank of Number 22 
in a class of more than forty members. Only 
one of his classmates has thus far won any 
notable distinction. This was the brave 
William Preston Dixon, who lost his life in 
an attempt to save a helpless woman at the 
time the steamer Evening Star went down. 

Until 1866 he remained at West Point in 
the capacity of instructor in artillery. He 
left this position to become attached to Bat- 
tery K of the light artillery stationed at New 
Orleans. 

His next remove was to Fort Hamilton, in 
connection with Battery C. Then he was 
recalled to West Point to instruct future 
officers in the mysteries of horsemanship 
and cavalry and artillery tactics. 

In 1871 he was appointed Aide-de-Camp 
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to General Emory, from which he was trans- 
ferred to Troop K of the Fifth Cavalry, 
which was then being removed from Fort D. 
A. Russel in Wyoming, to Camp Hualpai, 
Arizona. How great a part his stay in New 
Orleans on staff duty was to play in his life 
he little knew, when he accepted the trans- 
fer as an incident in the uncertainties of 
military life. It is now almost impossible 
to realize the social ostracism to which 
officers of the Federal Army were then sub- 
jected in the gay old city of the South. 

His engaging manners, however, were 
sufficient to win for him a circle of select 
friends with whom he was well content. 
Among these was the daughter of a South- 
ern gentleman, Capt. Yorke, of Carroll Par- 
ish, Louisiana. They had not long been ac- 
quainted when the young officer learned that 
no representative of the American army had 
entered the great international race which 
was each year the star event at the old 
Metairie track. This opportunity appealed 
to his patriotism, and he instantly decided 
to become the defender in the contest of the 
United States Army. His opponents were 
Count Victor Crenneville, of the Austrian 
Hussars, Mr. Stuart, of England, Captain 
Rosenlacher, of France, and Mr. Ross, late 
of the Inniskillien Dragoons, who rode for 
Ireland. The prize was a beautiful gold- 
mounted riding whip, but the young Yankee 
lieutenant determined to make the race for 
a greater stake than any of the spectators 
knew. 

From thousands of parasols in the gay 
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General King, Addressing the 1st Washington U. S. V., at Pasig. 
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assemblage fluttered the scarlet and white 
colors of Austria, the red and blue of Eng- 
land, and the green of Ireland, but the sky- 
blue and white ribbons which Lieutenant 
King wore in honor of Columbia were not to 
be found in the whole concourse, save by 
the most diligent search. Only two of the 
spectators, the wife of Gen. Emory and Miss 
Yorke, had the pluck to fly the colors of the 
American contestant. 

But races are not won with ribbons, and 
at the end of the homestretch Lieut. King’s 
horse was the winner by two lengths. And 
he did not fail of his larger stake, for he 
placed the whip in the lap of the girl from 
Carroll Parish, who became his wife before 
the succeeding winter—a season which 
brought turbulent scenes to the quaint old 
Southern city which was rent with riots 
that gave the young officer severe and diffi- 
cult training. 

His next move was an important one, and 
afforded him his introduction to the perils 
and hardships of frontier Indian warfare. 
He was assigned to the Fifth Cavalry in com- 
mand of Troop K, which did heroic service 
against the Apaches, a tribe which sus- 
tained its reputation for cruelty, cunning 
and courage. In these desperate encounters 
he displayed the coolness and indifference to 
danger which have uniformly characterized 
his entire military career. 

In the fight at Diamond Butte, May 25, 
1874, his bravery was so conspicuous that 
his recommendation for promotion to the 
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rank of captain was made by the command- 
ing general. It was a marvel to his com- 
rades that he came out of one fight after 
another without a scratch, for no private in 
the ranks exposed himself more persistently 
to the enemy than did the leader of Troop K. 

There were many doleful prophecies that 
this exemption from Apache bullets could 
not continue indefinitely, and the historic 
fight of Sunset Pass, November 1, 1874, ful- 
filled these unhappy predictions. In the 
midst of the encounter Lieutenant King 
found himself and Sergeant Bernard Taylor 
cut off from his troopers and the centre of 
a wicked fire from the Apaches. It is not 
improbable that this country would have 
missed one of its most entertaining and 
typically American novelists, had not a 
naked savage, hiding behind a rock, sent a 
well-aimed bullet into the body of Lieuten- 
ant King. His right arm was shattered and he 
gave peremptory orders to Sergeant Taylor 
to leave him to his fate and save himself. 
This command the plucky Sergeant deliber- 
ately refused to obey, and standing over the 
body of his fallen lieutenant, Taylor fought 
back the Apache until a detachment of 
troopers came to the rescue. 

The wound healed sufficiently to permit him 
to engage in the celebrated Big Horn and 
Yellowstone expedition, in which he added 
materially to his laurels, and was rewarded 
by Gen. Wesley Merritt by appointment as 
adjutant of the regiment. 

A year later, in the spring of 1877, he 
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was again in the thick of the Big Horn cam- 
paign, and was later called to the scene of 
the railroad riots in Council Bluffs and Chi- 
cago. 

His next experiences were in connection 
with the Nez Perces uprising. This was fol- 
lowed by more severe mountain scouting in 
1878; by this time he had attained the rank 
of Captain, and was in command of A Troop. 
The old wound received at Sunset Pass had, 
in time, given him constant and increasing 
trouble, and at length became so serious 
that in June, 1879, it compelled him to 
appear before the retiring board for permis- 
sion to relinquish his active military career. 
This petition was regretfully complied with, 


and he retired from the service and returned 
to his home in Wisconsin. 

His knowledge of military affairs brought 
him an appointment as instructor in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Madison. He was 
also selected by Governor Jeremiah Rusk to 
act as Colonel and Aide-de-Camp in the 
state military organization. 

In 1895 he was appointed Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of Wisconsin, and in that capacity did 
much to raise the militia of that state to its 
present high standard. The outbreak of the 
war with Spain in 1898 found him in better 
health than he had enjoyed for many years, 
and stirred his soldier blood as deeply as did 
the first call for volunteers in ’61. May 
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28th of last year brought him his appointment 
as Brigadier-General of Volunteers. He 
was ordered, June 2d, to report to Gen. Mer- 
ritt, in San Francisco, and left for that city 
two days later, taking immediate departure 
for the Philippines, where he commanded the 
men of the First Washington, First California 
and First Idaho regiments. 

Gen. King confesses that he was never 
so happy in his life as when leading these 
men against the Filipinos. His only re- 
gret is that the return of ill health com- 
pelled his voluntary retirement June lst of 
this year. When chatting with callers, in 
his dingy room on the third story of one of 
the oldest office buildings in Milwaukee, 
Gen. King resolutely refuses to be entrapped 
into a literary conversation, and invariably 
returns with soldierly enthusiasm to the 
topic of the war in the Philippines, and 
grows eloquent in the praise of the conduct 
of his ‘‘boys’’ from the Northwest. Many 
of the latter, however, have brought back 
stories of their commander more enthusias- 
tic, if possible, than those which he relates 
of them. They tell of how he thrice passed 
at the head of a portion of his command 
over a certain bridge which marked the 
division between the American and the 
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Filipino forces. How great is the marvel 
that he came out of the engagement un- 
touched, is best indicated by a photograph 
which the writer found lying on his desk, 
and which is. published in connection with 
this article. A glance at this picture will 
show that the side of the structure is literally 
pitted by bullet marks. It was in the midst 
of this hailstorm of lead from the insurg- 
ent ambush that Gen. King passed over 
the bridge; three times he deliberately 
subjected himself to this -fire, while his 
men were well-nigh speechless with amaze- 
ment. A private who witnessed this su- 
perb display of courage remarked to an 
American newspaper correspondent: ‘‘That 
man will never see the United States 
again.’’ 

On a shelf in Gen. King’s workroom is 
the worn and battered field-desk which he 
has carried through his campuigns. In its 
pigeon-holes is to be found the secret of his 
marvelous accuracy in writing. A half dozen 
small blank books of the ordinary commer- 
cial kind are filled with entries, written in a 
minute but legible hand. These record the 
occurrences of each day of his active, honest 
service, and present concisely but vividly the 
impressions made upon his mind at the mo- 
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ment by the stirring scenes through which 
he has passed. 

His first work when beginning a new novel 
is to consult these priceless records. It is 
doubtful if there is another author who 
composes more rapidly than Gen. King when 
once he is inspired by a sympathetic theme. 

While he emphatically disavows all literary 
traditions, and declares that his labors in 
this field are inspired solely by the motive 
of ‘‘making one woman happy’’ and giving 
his son and daughters an education which 
would be impossible by any other means 
within his command, the strong human in- 
terests, the swift movement, and the delicate 
sympathy and tender pathos of his stories 
are sufficient proof of the fact that his work 
is done with a genuine heart interest, and 
not as a perfunctory task. 

His methods of work are undoubtedly dif- 
ferent from 
those of all 
otherauthors. 4 
After a peru- 
sal of his 
note-books he 
writes his 
pages ina 
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His Spurs,’’ but later issued in book-form as 
‘*The Colonel’s Daughter.’’ Then Mr. Alden, 
the venerable editor of Harpers’ Magazine, 
reached out for the work of the young mili- 
tary novelist and secured the charming 
stories, ‘‘A War-Time Wooing’’ and ‘‘Be- 
tween the Lines.’’ The most recent novel 
from the pen of Gen. King is in process of 
building out of the materials which the author 
secured during his campaign in the Philip- 
pines. This story will be published serially 
in AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, the first instal]ment 
to appear in the Christmas Number. Know- 
ing what we do of the dash, charm and 
vigor of Gen. King’s style and constructive 
methods, it is safe to assume that there is 
areal treat in store for every reader who 
likes a good novel and admires a brave sol- 
dier. 

It is generally supposed that the originals 
of nearly all 
Gen. King’s 
heroes were 
men of the 


tf famous old 
. Fifth Caval- 
ry, but this 


may be de- 





short hand of 
his own and 
reads his 
stories into a phonograph which is passed to 
an operator of the typewriter, who tran- 
scribes the record of the cylinder. The 
sheets are then returned to Gen. King for 
revision, but the dictated manuscript is sel- 
dom changed to any great extent. 

‘*Between the Lines’’ and the ‘‘General’s 
Double’ are Gen. King’s favorites of the 
scores of stories which he has given to the 
public. His first story was ‘‘Kittie’s Con- 
quest,’” and was written in the ’70s. Its 
production was then regarded by its author 
as a passing whim, a pastime to relieve the 
monotony of an officer’s life of a frontier 
post. This was published in the United 
Service Magazine of Philadelphia, and im- 
mediately attracted favorable attention. The 
manuscript was carried in the officer’s lug- 
gage through the Nez Perces and the Sioux 
campaigns, and shared the fate of many an- 
other first literary effort in being respect- 
fully declined by one or two editors. 

This initial story was followed in 1881 by 
the stirring romance first called ‘‘ Winning 


nied on the 
authority. of 
the author. 
Only two or three of his heroes were sug- 
gested by the members of that command. 
These are to be found in ‘‘The Starlight 
Ranch’’ and the ‘‘ Worst Man in the Troop.’’ 

When called to the war in the Philippines, 
Gen. King was about to join his wife, son 
and daughters in Europe. The son Rufus is 
now fourteen years of age, a bright, manly 
lad, and the centre of his father’s ambitions. 
The daughter Elinor is the third of his 
children, and a girl of rare beauty and 
attractiveness. 

A fitting conclusion to this glimpse of the 
soldier-novelist and his career is a reference 
to a communication sent by Major-General 
Thomas M. Anderson to the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of the armies of the United States. 
This is dated March 1, 1899, and recom- 
mends the promotion of Brigadier-General 
Charles King to the rank of Major-General 
of Volunteers as a reward for energy, brave- 
ry and efficiency in battle during the en- 
gagement with the Filipino insurgents, 
February 5, 1899. 
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IN FOOTBALL HARNESS 


By 


EGULARLY every September the big- 
wig department at Washington came 
down flat—members of the life-saving 

crew could not play football. And regularly 
every September there was a big mass meet- 
ing in Library Hall, and the seniors made 
speeches with correct gestures, and the 
German professor talked about personal lib- 
erty, and everybody gave the yell. Later 
there was a smaller gathering with little 
enthusiasm, but with much hard sense, after 
which the manager and the professor of 
English hurried to the Avenue House and 
laid the matter before the alumni advisory 
board. Next day the lawyer alumnus enter- 
tained the Political Power at lunch in the 
city, and after a tactful conversation the 
power, mindful of the student vote, sent a 
jocular letter to his uncle, the Senator, at 
Washington, who in turn reminded the in- 
spector of District K, U. 8S. Life Saving 
Service, that individual tenure of office is at 
times unstable. And regularly every Sep- 
tember the government reversed its decision, 
and the crew men played football. 

The trouble dated from the eighties, when 
Damon Jones (who was dismissed the service 
for using an alarm clock on watch) actually 
secured a government pension for an injury 
which, as was later disclosed, was received 
in a practice game. It all came from build- 
ing the station on university land and limit- 
ing the crew to college men. Really, you 
couldn’t blame the government. 


3ush was captain of the team. The an- 
nual tussle with Uncle Sam was on, and it 
was growing evident that the heartless de- 
partment was getting a little tired of the 
football matter; and as the two strongest 
players, Bush himself and Tommy Potts, 
were crew men, things looked serious. Also 
there were local complications. The team 
management was sadly short of funds to 
meet training expenses. The first big game 
was but a week off, and if it should be lost, 
none of the later games would be well 
attended. And on the Monday preceding the 
game (set for Saturday) Blackman, the best 
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quarter-back the college ever had—it was 
enough to drive a man into a laundry club— 
came down with a severe case of malarial 
fever and was carted to the hospital in the 
new town ambulance. An honest injury 
would have been bad enough—but fever! 

The upshot of this (to get away from his- 
tory, which isn’t in good taste outside class 
rooms) was that little Cupid Haven, the new 
crew man, the dig, the literal-minded, was 
exalted from the scrub eleven, where he had 
been doing as well as could be expected of a 
fat boy with short legs. He trotted out on 
Monday afternoon, loaded to the muzzle with 
’varsity signals, and pounded through the 
preliminary practice with a dogged stupidity 
that made the anxious line of rooters weep. 
Leaning on the side ropes were Max, the 
trainer, and Billy Butler, the head coach, 
who was beginning already to wish himself 
back in the East, where football is an in- 
stinct and not a veneer. 

‘*Well,’’ said Max, wearily, ‘‘it ain’t our 
fault, Billy.’’ 

**Quit growling, Max. We’ve got to pull 
him up, that’s all. There isn’t another man 
here with brains enough to keep the signals. 
He’s awful slow, but he’s game, and that’s 
something.”’ 

**Yes,’’ Max repeated, dubiously, ‘‘that’s 
something.”’ 

Somehow or other, Cupid got through 
that hour of practice. He didn’t fumble, 
and he missed only one signal; but perhaps 
that was because he never called a number 
without stopping everything while he fig- 
ured it out. Afterward Billy walked with 
him to the dressing-room, urging, explain- 
ing, pleading, scolding. During the shower 
bath Billy sat on the window sill and talked 
signals; while Joe, the negro, was rubbing 
him down, Billy stood over and talked inter- 
ference; and then, when Cupid was back in 
his street clothes, they crossed over to the 
lake and strolled together down through the 
campus, stopping every few rods, and work- 
ing out some difficult play with acorns on 
the path. 

‘* After all, Haven,’’ Billy said, ‘‘the main 
duty of a quarterback is to find the weak 
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““He himself (Cesar) began the battle at the head of the right wing.’ ”’ 


point of the opponents and hammer it until 
it gives way.’’ Also, ‘‘And remember, Cap- 
tain Bush and I can advise policy, but 
once on the field the game is in your hands. 
Everything depends upon the quarterback.”’ 
It was not until back in his room and hard 
at his Cesar (he was behind in the lan- 
guages) that he could drive the game from 
his mind. Perhaps even then he might not 
have succeeded had he not stumbled over 
this sentence: ‘‘He himself (Czesar) began 
the battle at the head of the right wing, 
because he had observed that part of the 
enemy to be the least strong;’’ which 
showed Cupid that, after all, this world’s 
problems are pretty much alike. And for 
the first time his Cesar was interesting. 

Wednesday afternoon Peters had the four- 
to-six watch. A little after five Williamson 
came down from the laboratory, and climbing 
up the ladder that served for a station stair- 
way, sat on the attic floor, swinging his 
long legs down the trap doorway and talking 
football. 

“‘Funny about Cupid, Pete,’’ he said. 
“‘The boys say he really is picking up.’’ 

‘*He ought to; he’s going cracked over 
it. I believe he studies signals in his sleep.’’ 

**Billy Butler said last night after gym 
practice that if the kid could only work up 
a little speed he might do something yet. 
He isn’t fumbling any. He’s heavier than 
he looks, too.’’ 

While they were talking a carriage was 
pulling up at the little dormitory across the 


street. Jimmie Gregg, the student corre- 
spondent for the Chicago Courier, was on 
his way to the station for news of the foot- 
ball complication, and he paused and looked 
curiously at the carriage. 

Billy Butler and Max got out first. Then, 
leaning heavily upon them, wrapped in a 
blanket that showed no part of him except 
a white, drawn face, Cupid Haven followed. 

““Come here, Gregg,’’ called Max. ‘‘Give 
us a lift.’’ 

Gregg ran toward them. Cupid was hang- 
ing back, protesting: 

“I’m all right. You fellows let me alone.”’ 

‘“‘Take his other arm, Gregg,’’ said Billy. 
‘*Max, go ahead and get his room ready.”’ 

The reporter raised Cupid’s arm to rest it 
across his shoulder, but a groan stopped 
him. 

‘*Carefully,’’ Billy muttered, and very 
slowly they got Cupid up the walk and into 
his room. 

“Don’t say anything about this, Jimmie, ’’ 
said Cupid through set teeth. ‘‘We’ve got 
to keep & 

“‘That’ll do, Haven,’’ Billy interrupted, 
and he added, ‘‘Much obliged, Gregg,’’ in a 
tone which made it somewhat awkward for 
the reporter to remain in the room, so he 
went out to the front steps. A little later 
Max came out. 

‘‘Hard luck, isn’t it?’’ said Gregg. 
it serious ?’’ 

**Can’t tell.’’ 

‘‘What is it?’ 


‘*TIs 
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**A rib ’? Max checked the utterance, 
for Billy had given him a look from the 
doorway. The coach took up the conversa- 
tion: 

‘‘You understand, Gregg, the importance 
of keeping this quiet. If it gets into the 
papers the team may be forced to disband.’’ 

Gregg understood, but when he went to 
the city that evening and handed in his list 
of foolish little personals, and the city edi- 
tor, who didn’t care if the whole university 
disbanded, read him a lecture about letting 
the city press man beat him on football 
news, he sat down and wrote out the whole 
story. A student whose subsistence depends 
upon at least two colums a week cannot be 
over-particular in the matter of loyalty. 
And so the next morning Prexy Gordon, all 
the faculty, Billy Butler, seven hundred 
students, the Alumni Advisory Committee, 
and the Inspector of District K, U.S. L. 8.58. 
—each would read in his Courier that ‘*Cu- 
pid’’ Haven, the promising quarterback, had 
broken a rib in practice, and that conse- 
quently the team might be broken up be- 
cause of government interposition. 

Shortly after breakfast, and while near a 
thousand tongues were wagging, there was 
a quiet gathering in the little back room 
where Cupid Haven lay abed. Billy Butler 
was there, and Max, and Captain Bush, and 
a doctor who listened soberly to the coach’s 
summary of the situation, the more soberly, 
perhaps, for that he had played in his day 
on the college team. 

“‘That’s all there is about it, doctor,’’ 
concluded Billy. ‘‘If you can only fix him 
up so that he can walk out on the field Sat- 
urday it may save us. You see, if we can 
convince the inspector that Haven is not 
seriously injured, he may let us go ahead; 
but if we can’t Well, I guess we’re 
done for. If it had happened at some other 
time he wouldn’t have thought of it, but 
just now, when there’s such a stir anyway, 
why he thinks he’s got to kick up some sort 
of a row.”’ 

The doctor slowly shook his head. 

“‘T don’t know,’’ he said; ‘‘I’m afraid 
there is little chance of it. Saturday is only 
two days off, you know. I guess we’ll have 
to fall back upon political pressure again.’’ 

‘*That won’t work this year,’’ said Bush, 
moodily. ‘‘The alumni say we’ve done it 
once too often. The department has got 
tired of it.’’ 

The doctor sat for a moment without re- 
plying, then he set to work on Cupid. He 


tapped his chest and listened to his heart, 
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he rubbed some queer ointment on a small 
black-and-blue spot, and he asked a great 
many questions. Then, with some directions 
to Max, he concluded the examination and 
put on his coat. 

‘*Well?’’ asked Billy and Bush together. 

“It isn’t so bad asI feared. Nothing is 
broken—only a strain. There isn’t any dan- 
ger, but it’s going to keep him quiet for 
several days. Motion will be painful.’’ 

The others hardly knew whether to feel 
worried or relieved as the doctor hurried 
away. Billy was the first to speak : 

‘*Well, it looks pretty bad, fellows.”’ 

‘“‘We’d better cancel our games,’’ said 
Max. ‘‘We can’t play without the crew 
men, that’s sure.’’ 

3illy’s eyes snapped. 

*‘Don’t start that kind of talk, Max. So 
long as I am coaching this team we won’t 
have any baby business. We’ll play out our 
season if we have to put out a team of 
preps. Anyhow, we’ve got two days of 
grace, and we may yet bring things around.”’ 

Beyond answering the doctor’s questions 
Cupid had said nothing, but the sparkle in 
his eyes showed how lively was his interest 
in the conversation. That he should be the 
pivotal poin. in such a tense situation was 
enough in itself to awe him into silence. 
But gradually he was forgetting the timidity 
that the presence of coach and captain 
usually forced upon him, for an idea was 
crowding into his mind—and Cupid had 
room for only one idea at a time. 

“*T’]1 tell you what, fellows, I’ll go up to 
chapel to-day.”’ 

Bush laughed mirthlessly. 

“‘That’s all right, the doctor said there 
wasn’t any danger.”’ 

‘‘Don’t be a fool, Cupid. You won’t gain 
anything by killing yourself.”’ 

“*T won’t kill myself. Everybody’!] be on 
hand to-day, and if I’m seen there, the de- 
partment won’t have any case at all.’’ 

“*Tt’s out of the question, Haven,’’ 
Billy. 

**No, it isn’t. Look here.’’ He sat up in 
bed before Max could stop him—his lips 
tightened, but a quick smile hid the fact. 
“*T can get along all right if I’m careful.’’ 

“‘T’ll tell you,’’ put in Max, ‘‘we might 
make a leather harness—when I was at the 
other college I made one for Murphy, and 
he played all through the Thanksgiving 
game with it.’’ 

‘*T don’t know,”’ said Billy; ‘‘we mustn’t 
run any risk of overdoing the matter.’’ 

Max reached for his hat. 
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“T’ll get it made and 
try it on him, and we can 
tell better then how it is 
going to work.”’ 

Billy looked doubtful, 
but Max read consent into 
his glance, and left for 
the little shop where so 
many odd appliances had 
been devised by the old 
shoemaker for men who 
would play football. 

It was eleven o’clock 
before Max was back with 
the ‘‘harness,’’ and more 
than half an hour was 
spent in fitting it. It was 
made of sole leather, lined 
with the softest flannel and 
cotton, and when strapped 
around Cupid’s chest it 
held every muscle in place. 
Over it went his clothes, 
and he walked slowly up 
and down the room, Max 
hovering about him. For- 
tunately for Cupid, his four 
months of crew service had 
conditioned him in a way 
that spasmodic training 
cannot do. He was as 
sound as rugged health, 
good digestion, and regu- 
lar habits and exercise 
could make him, and con- 
sequently he was in shape 
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to endure almost any 
strain. So he hid from 
Max the moments of pain, 
and with care not to raise his arms or to move 
his head or shoulders quickly, he found that 
he could make a creditable appearance. 

At a little before twelve they set out for 
chapel. Bush and Tommy Potts came from 
the station and joined them. As they walked 
across the campus toward the stream of 
students, Cupid, buoyed by excitement, tried 
to ignore the commotion he was causing. 
Some looked startled, others called to him, 
and a few hurried over to shake hands and 
to make inquiries. All of these Cupid met 
with a smile which was becoming forced in 
spite of him, and answered with a deprecat- 
ing, ‘Oh, I’m all right.”’ 

As they ascended the steps Tommy Potts 
said in a low tone: 

“*Here comes Prex. 
him to chapel. 
month.”’ 


Wonder what brings 
It’s the first time in a 


**You look pretty lively, Haven, for a sick man.’ ”’ 


As soon as the exercises were over and 
the announcements had been read, a hush 
settled upon the crowded hall. Prexy Gor- 
don, in his flowing robes, advanced to the 
edge of the platform and cleared his throat. 

‘*Most of you know’’-—he spoke with ag- 
gravating slowness—‘‘of the accident which 
occurred yesterday at the athletic field. In 
speaking of the fact-—and of its effect upon 
local athletics—I wish to say that no one 
regrets the outcome more than do the mem- 
bers of the faculty. In general, it has seemed 
that contests in which our university has 
taken part have been noticeably free from 
accidents and from objectionable features. 
However, I have received a letter’’—the 
silence was painful—‘‘from the Inspector 
of District K, United States Life-Saving 
Service, in which he states that from this 
date student members of the Life-Saving 
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Crew are forbidden to enter into any athletic 
contest, and that further correspondence 
concerning the matter will not be consid- 
ered.’’ 

He stopped and slowly turned away. In- 
stead of crowding out of the hall, all the 
students sat waiting. Bush sprang to his 
feet. 

**Doctor Gordon!’’ 

The president bowed inquiringly. 

*‘T understand, Doctor Gordon, that this 
decision was made because of the announce- 
ment that Mr. Haven’s rib was broken. Mr. 





“*We want Haven!’” 


President, Mr. Haven’s rib was not broken, 
and he is here now in his usual seat.’’ 

A murmur swept through the hall as 
Cupid, at a whisper from Tommy Potts, 
stood erect and blushing; then there came a 
wild burst of applause. The president wait- 
ed while the applause culminated in a roof- 
raising, ‘‘Rah! rah! rah!’? But when order 
came he stepped forward. 

““T regret,’’ he said—‘‘the members of 
the faculty regret—that in a conversation 
which supplemented this letter the inspector 
stated that no circumstances which might 
arise could alter the decision. And he has 
so notified the captain of the crew.’’ 

Another yell was coming, but it fizzled 
out like a bonfire under a hose, and slowly, 
very slowly, the chapel emptied. 


Thursday night Captain Bush, Billy Butler 
and the professor of English went down to 
the Avenue House. The Lawyer Alumnus 
was just rising from a jate dinner. 

‘‘Come up to my room,”’ he said. ‘‘I’ll 
tell you what I’ve done.’’ 

The four filed up the stairs; the Alumnus 
closed the door. 

‘*Well, I’ve had a talk with the Inspector 

just left him at six o’clock. He seems in- 
clined to be fair, but is afraid of his own 
position. I told him exactly how the case 
stands: That the students have gone to 
heavy expense to provide trainers, coaches 
and training quarters for the team; that 
absolutely the only hope of return is from 
gate receipts, and that only a winning team 
will insure a patronage that will meet ex- 
penses. He asked why the loss of two or 
three men should break up the team. I told 
him that we should lose the captain and two 
others who could not be replaced from our 
substitute material. Then he explained his 
attitude. It seems that he has received in- 
timations from Washington that further 
laxity will be discouraged, and while he 
appreciates that the only blot on the crew’s 
record is that Jones affair ten years back, 
yet he cannot assume any responsibility 
other than to construe his instructions liter- 
ally.”’ 

“*It looks pretty bad,’’ said Bush, gloom- 
ily 


**Yes, it does. However, we haven’t tried 
every door yet. I understand that the ac- 
count of Haven’s injury was exaggerated. 
Is there any chance of his being able to play 
Saturday ?”’ 

Billy Butler shook his head. 
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“‘Then I guess we’ll have to fall back on 
a forlorn hope. Look over that list’’—he 
laid upon the table where the others could 
see it a list of the university trustees—‘‘see 
if you notice any one who could help us. 
You see the matter is of such interest to 
the town people and the alumni, as well as 
to the college world, that I believe we are 
justified in making a bold move. Don’t you 
see it? One of the trustees 
strong alumnus in the bargain 
retary of the Treasury.”’ 

Bush looked dazed, the professor leaned 
back in thought, and Billy Butler laughed 
out loud. 

‘*1t’s a long chance, I’ll own, but there is 
no reason why it shouldn’t be taken.’’ 

‘‘How would you go at it?’’ asked the 
professor, who was never carried away by 
enthusiasm. 

“Go straight to Doctor Gordon and se- 
cure his aid—he feels that we are in the 
right, and will, 1 believe, help us—then 
interest all the trustees who can be reached. 
The alumni, of course, are solid for us, and 
I believe the Senator can be depended upon 
for one more lift.’’ 

‘‘There isn’t time, is there?’’ said Bush. 

‘‘I think there is. But your manager will 


is the Sec- 


have to stand a heavy account for telegraph- 
ing.’’ 

“I suppose we ought to start now for 
Doctor Gordon’s,”’ said Billy, rising. 


‘*Yes’’—the Alumnus looked at his watch 

‘‘T ordered a carriage. And I have made 
an appointment with him over the ’phone. 
We’ll have to make a number of calls to- 
night.”’ 

The plan was shortly in motion, and it 
grew like a snowball. The president of a 
big university, three gray-bearded bankers, 
an architect of national reputation, lawyers, 
politicians—all caught the fever and united 
in the great flank attack on Uncle Sam. And 
little Cupid Haven, sitting against a pillow 
in his one chair and struggling through his 
Cesar, knew that his sore rib was the cause 
of it all. And when Peters from time to 
time came in with reports of progress, per- 
haps it was partly the embarrassed blush 
(which would come in waves) that made 
Cupid say repeatedly, ‘‘Lemme alone, Pe- 
ters. I’ve got to study.’’ 

Friday he attended all his recitations, but 
during a moment of forgetfulness at noon 
he ran a few steps and wasalmost overcome 
by the pain. That taught him to use caution. 
In the evening study was for most of the 
boys out of the question, and they gathered 
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in the station waiting for a telephone call 
from the Alumnus, for as yet no word had 
come from Washington. Cupid waited for a 
time with the others, but felt so uncomfert- 
ably conspicuous that early in the evening 
he went over to his room and tried to study. 
He would have made better progress, per- 
haps, could he have forgotten that his name 
had appeared that day in every newspaper 
in the middle west—in big type, too. After 
a while he let the book fall open upon the 
table, and sat for half an hour with his chin 
on his hands, thinking. 

Then he rose, and walked steadily back 
and forth across the room, trying his mus- 
cles. The pain wasn’t so bad when he got 
used to it. 

It was half-past nine when some one 
pounded on the door. He hastened to open 
it, and in came the Lawyer Alumnus, fol- 
lowed by Bush, and Billy, and, last of all, 
by Max, who looked like the official univer- 
sity worry-bearer. 

‘‘You look pretty lively, Haven, for a 
sick man,’’ said the Alumnus. 

““Me? Oh, I’m all right.”’ 

Max thought differently, for he said, 
gruffy: ‘‘Don’t be a fool, Haven; sit 
down.”’ 

The visitors sat in a row on the bed, ex- 
cepting Max, who was too nervous to do 
other than pace about the room with his 
hands in his pockets. 

‘We thought you’d like to hear the news, 
Haven,”’ said the lawyer. ‘‘We have heard 
from Washington.’’ 

Cupid’s embarrassment silenced him, and 
he looked at the floor, waiting for the other 
to go on. 

‘“‘We have received permission for the 
crew men to play to-morrow, but it is only a 
reprieve. The rule goes into effect after 
this game. Of course that is better than 
nothing, but it kills the rest of the season 
unless we can find aloop-hole somewhere. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has secured 
the postponement for us because of the ad- 
vance expenses and the heavy guarantee, 
which otherwise would be a dead loss to the 
management. ”’ 

Cupid looked up. 

‘*Is—is there still any trouble about me 
—my rib?’’ 

‘‘Well, of course, that clinched the de- 
cision in the first place, but now that the 
whole red tape system has come down on us 
it is hard to tell just what is influencing the 
officials. The Inspector assured me of his 
personal interest, but said he was acting 
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under orders from Washington— the Secre- 
tary at Washington claims that, although 
full of love for Alma Mater, yet by compell- 
ing the head of the department to set aside 
the rulings of an Inspector in his own dis- 
trict he would be establishing a dangerous 
precedent. So, you see, it all comes back to 
the Inspector again. I called him up on the 
long distance ’phone, and laid the matter 
before him, but now he says he sees no 
reason for changing his decision. As it 
stands, we have permission for the crew 
men to play to-morrow, but after the game 
they will no longer be members of the 
team.”’ 

Cupid was not sure that he understood; it 
was all very vague and complicated, and it 
involved students and inspectors and na- 
tional cabinet officers in a confusing jumble 
of opinions. So he gave up trying to grasp 
the situation; instead, he went back to the 
idea that had come to him shortly before 
the others entered. The lawyer continued: 

“‘There is, as 1 have just explained to 
your coach and captain, one possible chance 
left. I am going to try to bring the Inspec- 
tor out with me to-morrow to see the game. 
Max tells me that you are still too lame to 
play, and objects to letting you come on the 
field; but to my mind cur last hope lies in 
getting you out in a suit.’’ 

Cupid grinned. 

‘*Why, yes,’’ he said; ‘‘I expected to, of 
course.”’ 

‘*Max has finally consented, on condition 
that you do no more than walk out on the 
side lines. I will see that you meet the In- 
spector, and I believe that when he sees 
you and is convinced that you are not really 
injured, there is a chance of changing his 
mind. Do you think you can do it?’’ 

Cupid hesitated, then said: 

‘*There’s no reason why I can’t play.’’ 

**You can’t, Haven,’’ said Max, quickly, 
‘‘and that’s settled.’’ 

‘*Well’’—the lawyer rose—‘‘I’]l have the 
Inspector out, and Max, here, will see that 
you find us. Just before the game, under- 
stand.’’ 

“To oe.” 

*‘Very well. You’d better get to bed now. 
If anything more should turn up I’ll keep 
you all posted. Good-night.’’ 


Half an hour before the time for the game 
the field was lined with solid rows of en- 
thusiasts—a mass of flaunting purple behind 
the west ropes, a wave of taunting cardinal 
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on the east. Behind these, on each pile of 
bleachers, long lines of heads bobbed, and 
snapped out rival yells or sang songs which 
floated across the field in snatches. . Around 
the north end, and sweeping some way down 
each side, were the carriages and the 
coaches; opposite, on the south, the grand 
stand, packed with the more quiet specta- 
tors. Sometimes through a break in the 
crowd on the side lines you could get a 
glimpse of brass and silver from the run- 
ning track where the student band was 
marching, and you would imagine that you 
heard a faint blare-—-an impression shortly 
drowned by the surging roar. 

The Inspector was a stout man, and his 
dignity, which was no small part of him, was 
far the greater part rubbed off before he 
was half way through the crowd between 
the gate and the boxes, in one of which the 
Lawyer Alumnus had purchased seats—front 
seats, next to the ropes. With one hand he 
gripped his hat, with the other he clutched 
the lawyer’s arm, and all the while the 
laughing, heaving, cheering, scrambling 
crowd pressed about him and jostled him 
and trod on his toes. It was the kind of a 
crowd every college man knows well, but to 
the Inspector it was novel. He was angry 
at first, but gradually the spirit of the 
thing, the cheery boyishness of it, worked 
into his feelings, and he even found time in 
the scramble to look at the pennant canes 
and flying ribbons and eager faces, and at 
the flushed, pretty girls. 

A little later the two men sat comfortably 
in the box, and over their heads passed the 
shouts and the banter and the songs. Then 
came a mighty cheer from across the field. 
The Inspector leaned over the rope and 
craned his neck as a score of brown-clad 
giants with cardinal jerseys trotted out 
across the straight white lines. 

‘‘Which team is that?’’ he asked of the 
lawyer. He had to say it twice for the 
noise. 

‘‘That’s the other crowd—our fellows 
will Ra-a-ah!’’ The lawyer was on his 
chair yelling like a maniac; for another 
score of men had appeared, and these with 
purple jerseys. The Inspector leaned back 
and looked about. All around him, in the 


boxes, were business and professional men, 
many of whom he knew, and all were join- 
ing in the uproar. 
tary. 

There were a few moments of signal 
practice, 
same walking along the ropes. 


He felt strangely soli- 


and substitutes of the purple 
The lawyer 














called to one, then grabbed the Inspector’s 
arm. 

‘‘Shake hands with Mr. Haven,’’ he said. 
‘You probably read about him in Thursday’s 

yapers.”’ 

The Inspector looked in some surprise at 
the healthy young fellow, but offered no 
reply. 

: ‘Sit down herc, Haven’’—the lawyer made 
room on the edge of the box. Cupid, with a 
half-timid glance at the Inspector, did so. 
But the latter’s eyes were fixed on the field, 
for the game was beginning, and the purple 
jerseys were scattering over the south half 
of the field. 

“It’s their kick-off !’’ shouted the lawyer 
through the din. Then came the moment of 
breathless, nerve-strung waiting, the referee 
on the centre line, whistle in hand. Twenty- 
two men leaned forward, stern, eager, quiv- 
ering; five thousand pairs of eyes centred 
on the yellow ball. The referee’s voice was 
strangely distinct : 

‘*Are you ready, Captain Jones?”’ 

‘*Ready !”’ 

‘Are you ready, Captain Bush ?’’ 

“Ready !’’ 

The sound of the whistle was lost in a 
wild burst of cheering which swept around 
the field, over the coaches, up into the 
bleachers, through the grand stand—the ball 
was in the air. It went spinning far over 
the heads of the opposing forwards; there 
was a rush of feet, and a shock as the first 
man went down. Tommy Potts was under 
the ball, waiting with bent knees, and Bush 
was ahead, blocking off a fleet runner. The 
ball landed safe in Tommy’s arm, and the 
struggling teams closed in about a bounding 
figure that ran and twisted and dodged and 
squirmed across one white line, and a sec- 
ond, and a third—now the purple bleachers 
heaved with color, and the crisp yell sound- 
ed clear. Still that dingy form writhed 
along, and all but the Inspector knew that 
Tommy Potts was making a name for him- 
self. 

‘‘Who is it?’? he asked, now frankly ex- 
cited. ‘‘What are they doing ?’’ 

The lawyer turned to explain, but lost 
himself in another yell, for though Tommy 
was finally down, the ball was back at the 
centre of the field. 

‘*Forty-five yards !’’ yelled a capering sub- 
stitute, from the depths of his blanket, and 
a knot of reporters came running along the 
ropes, waving their notebooks. But the 
noise died in an instant —the teams faced 
each other awaiting the signal. It was given, 
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the lines clashed, but piled up in their tracks 
for the quarterback had fumbled. And 
now the cardinal flaunted, and the cheers 
were with the other side of the field. 

Three times the red-jerseyed backs plunged 
against the purple, and three times the pur- 
ple held. 

‘‘Our bail! our ba-a-all!’’ The yelling 
was contagious. The Inspector found him- 
self joining in with a lusty, ‘‘Our bail!’ 
and stopped suddenly. He hoped that the 
lawyer hadn’t heard it. But his slip was 
forgotten in the tense excitement which 
preceded the next play. He leaned forward, 
gripping the rope with both hands. Again 
came the signal, the start, the tangle of 
struggling men, and again the cardinal 
waved exulting. For the ball had rolled 
clear of the heap, and a hovering end rush 
had picked it up and was dashing with it 
toward the south goal. Only Tommy Potts 
was in the way, and five thousand hearts 
beat faster as the two men drew together, 
the runner with a wary stride, Tommy with 
a dogged lope, leaning forward. 

‘*Look a’ that tackle !’’ yelled the lawyer. 
‘‘Rah! rah! rah!’? cheered the purple 
bleachers, and the Inspector stood up. If 
there was one quality which appealed to 
him it was the combination of strength, skill 
and nerve as common in the department as 
on the football field. And so the stout man 
mounted his chair and screamed, ‘‘Potts! 
Tommy Potts! What’s the matter with 
Potts!’’ until his throat caught and his 
breath came hard. Then he sat down quick- 
ly, and for the second time glanced about 
to see if he had been observed. But no one 
looked at him. The lawyer was asking of 
Cupid: 

‘*Who made those fumbles ?”’ 

‘‘Murphy, the scrub quarterback.”’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ said the lawyer. Then, mindful of 
nothing but the game, he turned to the 
rising tiers behind him and placed his hands 
to his mouth: 

‘‘Haven! Putin Haven! We want Haven!’’ 

Those near at hand took up the cry, and 
it spread like fire along the bleachers and 
the side lines, finally settling into a rhythmic 
chorus: 

‘‘We want HAVEN! We want HAVEN!’’ 

And the Inspector, heedless again, was 
yelling right into Cupid’s year: ‘‘We want 
Haven !’’ 

Billy Butler, standing near the water boy, 
heard it and bit his lip; Max, the trainer, 
sponging Tommy’s face, heard it and strug- 
gled with his conscience; Bush, wiping the 
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sweat from his eyes, heard it, and looked at 
the three white lines between the ball and 
the goal, a scant fifteen yards, and then at 
frightened little Murphy, on whom hung the 
hopes of the team. He wavered, then turned 
and beckoned. 

““No, no!’’ said Max, but he, too, had 
hesitated too long, for Cupid was hurrying 
out toward them, stripping off his sweater 
as he ran. 

The rib was forgotten now, for Cupid’s 
plans were laid. From the side lines he had 
noted that Mallory, the famous cardinal 
right tackle, was playing high, too high, 
with the cock-sure manner that always ac- 
companies over-confidence. Opposite him 
was Bush, the best man on the purple team 
at making openings, and as he called the 
signal for a punt, and Tommy dropped back, 
and the ends ran out, Cupid knew down 
inside that Mallory was hisman. A moment 
later he was running down under the kick, 
and then came a space of diving under 
plunges and of breaking through on a punt; 
but all the while he was thinking of Billy’s 
words: ‘‘Find the weak point and hammer 
it.’’ Then came to him the lines from Cesar, 
and he laughed a little. 

The purple had the ball. Cupid took a 
quick glance, called the right guard back, 
and sent five men crashing through Mallory. 
He didn’t hear the cheering—there was no 
time to listen. He called the left guard 
back, and again they went at the big tackle. 
This time Bush tore an opening six feet 
across, and the referee called, ‘‘First down !’’ 

Then they ploughed steadily down the 
field, now losing two yards, now gaining six 
——now and then an end run, a quarterback 
dash, a left buck; but two out of every 
three plays went straight at Mallory, who 
dug his heels and gritted his teeth, and bent 
low, all without avail, for Bush was also 
gritting his teeth and was bending a few 
inches lower. And when the ball was shoved 
over the line, and the crowd went crazy, and 
Tommy Potts kicked goal, Cupid ran down 
the field to his station with a glow inside 
that was worth a hundred ribs. 
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It seemed only a few moments before the 
half was over, and they were all up in the 
dressing-room, listening to Billy’s praise 
and censure and instructions with eager ears. 
Another moment and they were out again: 
Cupid mumbled Billy’s final words, ‘‘ Kicking 
in the second half, remember,’’ as the team 
lined up facing the grand stand. But, after 
all, what happened in the second half—how 
Tommy canceled every cardinal gain with a 
beautiful punt, how Bush slipped and fell 
just as a touchdown seemed his, how Cupid 
shoved each play so hard upon the heels of 
the last that he wore out the other team— 
these do not matter, nor does the score, 
which was shouted in defiance at the crest- 
fallen, trailing cardinal. Cupid thought it 
mattered, until he stood before the Inspec- 
tor, who shook his hand and patted his back 
and called him ‘‘son,’’ while the lawyer, 
just behind, winked broadly; but then he 
knew that the season was saved—and, after 
all, seasons are worth more than scores. 

It was after Inspector and lawyer had 
hurried away arm in arm, after the crowd 
had shoved about him, and hugged him, and 
shouted his name, that Cupid gave way to 
sudden, gripping pain and stumbled into the 
arms of the ever-watchful Max. 

Sut he pulled together, and, bolstered up 
with pillows, he sat that evening in his new 
seat at the training table and blushed furi- 
ously when Captain Bush got up and thanked 
him before the team for saving the game 
and the season. Then Billy Butler called, 
**Speech, Haven!’’ and everybody cheered 
and pounded the table while two of the fel- 
lows propped him up. Cupid looked around 
the table at the familiar faces and tried to 
speak, but something in his throat wouldn’t 
let him. 

*‘Louder!’’ called some one, 
others cried: ‘‘Hear! hear!’’ 

“Quit ragging me,’’ said Cupid, lamely, 
and sat down, but everybody knew what he 
meant. And Cupid knew that the boisterous 
laugh that followed was not at his expense. 
When the heart is full and the eyes are 
moist, a laugh is sometimes the easiest thing. 


and the 
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THE GREAT PYGMY 


FOREST 
By ALBERT B. LLOYD 


HAT! going through the Pygmy 

Forest and then through cannibal 

country? Well, if the Pygmies 
don’t kill you with their poisoned arrows, 
the cannibals will certainly eat you!’’ Thus 
spoke Dandi Kasagama, the monarch of 
Toro, Central Africa, when I told him of my 
intention of crossing from Uganda to the 
West Coast, through the Pygmy Forest. 
Kasagama is a man of great stature, and of 
surprising ability, both of which are most 
important qualifications for the king of a 
country like Toro. 

As arace, the people of Toro are tall and 
of handsome countenance, and, in addition 
to this, they are particularly crafty. They 
find in their king, however, one who is their 
superior in every way. 

But to return to his statement made to 
me. I was anxious to find out what was the 
general idea in his mind, and in the minds 
of his people, with regard to the Pygmies. 
‘Little devils,’’ is the sum and substance of 
the explanations I got. Living in the trees 

so it was stated—never being seen by any 
one who lived to tell the story. ‘‘You will 
walk,’’ said Kasagama, ‘‘for a day or two 
through the forest, when suddenly, whizz-z-z, 
will come a tiny arrow from some unseen 
hand; it will strike you perhaps on the leg. 
You will think that it is only a slight wound, 
but in half an hour you will be dead!’’ Then 
other stories were poured in upon me. So 
and so had gone into the forest to shoot an 
elephant, he had never returned; another 
walking near the edge of the forest, was 
struck by a small wooden arrow, which came 
with unerring aim from out of the forest 
gloom, made a pin prick in his back and in 
ten minutes he was dead. ‘‘Little devils’’ 
seemed then a very appropriate name for 
these strange inhabitants of the darkness. 
Was it, after all, worth risking a life to try 
and penetrate the forest mysteries? Stanley 
had passed through and had come back alive 
and told wonderful stories of these strange 
little folk. ‘‘Yes, but he had many Euro- 


peans with him and guns and Maxims, and 
yet, even he had to fight his way from day 
to day, and many of his fellows fell.’’ But, 
after all, are not peace and love stronger 
than war and Maxims? A missionary should 
surely be more welcome than a soldier, he 
is at least harmless and in the simplicity of 
my nature I thought, ‘‘My helplessness will 
be my strength.”’ 

Having finally made up my mind to at- 
tempt the journey, I began at once the 
necessary preparations. Oh, the horrors of 
packing up everything into boxes! Clothes 
and provisions, cooking pots and camp fur- 
niture all in a helpless jumble; tinned meats 
and pots of jam, stowed away with shirts 
and stockings; candles, cartridges and 
matches, thrust into every spare corner; 
these must be found in every box. Bedding 
is packed into a covered tin bath, together 
with a complete change of clothes, as this 
is the only receptacle which is water-tight 
in a tropical rain. How much to take and 
how little would do, were the two questions 
to be solved in preparing for the journey. 
Some told me that ten days would be suffi- 
cient to allow for the forest, others said a 
month. Some said six months, and then 
others, such as my friend Kasagama, said 
“*forever!’’ I decided upon a middle course 
and took provisions for three months, and 
fervently prayed that it might be less than 
that. About twenty porters were required 
to carry all the things, and, in addition, two 
noble-hearted Uganda boys, sons of chiefs, 
and one young Toro boy, offered to accom- 
pany me as far as the Congo. For them, it 
was going into a new world altogether. 
They had never been beyond the border line 
of Toro. There their little world came to an 
end, and yet they most willingly offered to 
go with me, not in any sense as servants, or 
as the recipients of wages of any descrip- 
tion, but simply as friends, knowing that 
they would be of great help to me in mat- 
ters relating to the language and customs of 


the natives, and in cooking my food, and 
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attending to other domestic affairs for me. 
It was a brave and noble offer to be made 
by mere boys, still in their teens, and black 
boys at that, who have been maligned, be- 
cause of their dark skins, as incapable of 
love, and whose nation has so very recently 
emerged from the grossest heathenism. 
They were Christian boys, and by their lives 
have shown not the canting hypocrisy of 
many who bear the Christian name in civil- 
ized countries, and whose religion is but a 
conscience soother, but the truest manliness 
which comes from simple faith in God. 

The porters were from Toro, and it was 
arranged that they should accompany me as 
far as the great forest and then return to 
their homes. On the confines of the forest a 
large tribe of people live, called the Wakon- 
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future was so dark and so utterly un- 
known. 

The next morning our party set off ina 
southerly direction, in order to get round 
the great Mountains of the Moon, the path 
across the range being too steep for an 
ordinary caravan. We were ina game dis- 
trict of wonderful possibilities for the 
sportsman; all around us antelope of vari- 
ous kinds were seen in small herds, quietly 
grazing ; elephants roamed about, frequently 
not fifty yards from our path. I came up 
quite close to a small herd of these colossal 
beasts; there were about twenty of them, 
and it was a very fine sight; some of them 
were carrying huge tusks which glistened 
with dazzling whiteness in the sun. They 
were but little troubled at my approach, and 
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jo, and from this tribe I relied upon getting 
a fresh set of men to carry my loads into 
the forest. 

We set off on September 19th with light 
hearts and feelings of hopefulness for the 
great and adventurous journey which lay be- 
fore us. A lonely camp on the hillside, 
overlooking the great plains of the Albert 
Edward Lake, was pitched that night. The 
only European was sitting in his tent think- 
ing of the past and dreaming of the future. 
There before him was an unknown path, a 
trackless forest, a wild cannibal district; 
around him lay the twenty porters and the 
three faithful boys peacefully resting, filling 
the air with grunts, groans and snores of 
satisfaction. The past years were so bright 
and so full of happy recollections, and the 


one might judge from their behavior that 
they were not quite sure what we were, and 
whether we were harmless or not. I went 
close up to them so as to have a good view, 
but had no intention of firing at them. At 
first they seemed not to mind at all, until 
one huge bull, getting a little uneasy, pro- 
ceeded with uplifted trunk toward me, and 
I then thought it was time to show him that 
although harmless while he left us alone, we 
might be very unpleasant if he would not do 
so, and I am sure he thought so, too, when 
he received a Martini bullet in his side, for 
after rolling over into the mud, and making 
a great commotion, he finally made off ata 
trot to join his companions. 

Besides elephants, there were a few herds 
of buffalo, but these creatures are seldom 
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seen excepting at a distance, and they are kobus kok, four reed buck, one water buck, 
of course greatly to be feared; afew lions and one elephant. Thus we were well 
roamed about the plains, but lived largely equipped with rations for a few weeks. 
upon the antelope, and in this district of the We crossed the Semliki River in the early 
Albert Edward Lake, not many man-eaters morning, in a small dug-out canoe. It was a 
existed. rickety affair, and I watched with anxious 
Before crossing the Semliki River, which, eyes the transport of my goods across the 
at this point, was the boundary line between stream, which, at this point, was about sixty 
the British Protectorate and the Congo Free yards wide with a strong current. All got 
State, I had two or three hunts, in order to safely across, including my donkey, and we 
procure a quantity of meat which could be then set our faces toward the Pygmy Forest. 
dried and taken with us into the forest. I Arriving at Mbeni, on the confines of the 
found the antelope very wild, and after the forest, we found two Belgian officers, occu- 
first shot fired, they made off in every direc- pying a most substantial fort with a large 
tion, and it was most difficult to stalk them. number of black soldiers drawn from the 
However, by dint of real hard work, we native tribes, Manyema and Bangala pre- 
managed to kill a fair quantity; in all, eight dominating. These gentlemen received me 
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Kasagama, King of Toro, and his Family. 


with the utmost courtesy and kindness. Any- 
thing that was lacking in my store was most 
readily provided, and a quantity of rice was 
given me for the journey through the forest. 
It was here, at Mbeni, that my Toro porters 
returned, and where I procured from the 
native chief a fresh supply who were to 
accompany me into the forests. I had three 
days’ rest at Mbeni and then took the first 
march into the forest, and commenced a new 
and most novel experience. At first the 
road was good, the creepers having been cut 
and cleared away, and I began to think that, 
after all, the forest is not such a bad place 
to travel through, but, ideas were formed 
prematurely, for after about three hours we 
gradually began to find that the path was 
slowly but surely disappearing. It first got 
narrower, then the creepers became tangled 
across it. Soon it was difficult to keep on 
the track, and, by and by, there was no 
track at all. At Mbeni, the Belgian officer 
in charge had kindly given me a guide who 
knew the way as far as a large village in the 
forest, but even he became perplexed when 
he found the pathway becoming tangled and 
blocked. Fortunately, I had brought with 


me a sword bayonet, and with this I cut the 
path tolerably free from creepers at least to 
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give the poor porters a chance. We strug- 
gled on till about 4 p. m., and then cast 
about for a suitable spot to camp. Every- 
where rank, tangled vegetation existed. 
There was nothing for it but to make a 
clearing, and we set to work with a will. 
By 5 o’clock it was quite dark, but we lacked 
not firewood. Upon the few square yards we 
had cleared we pitched our camp, and all 
around us was the tangled jungle, and a hor- 
rible stillness seemed to be over everything. 
The tent ropes were tied to the tree trunks, 
and a rough fence was made round it by 
driving stakes into the soft ground and 
tying to these horizontally, with bark, small 
boughs from the trees. The porters made 
tiny shelters for themselves into which they 
crept, and the boys spread their mats in the 
veranda of my tent, piling up on either 
side of them my boxes of provisions, etc. 
Outside of each man’s sleeping place a fire 
was burning, and beyond was the pitchy 
darkness unequalled anywhere in the world. 
Oh, the terrors of that first night. They 
will not soon escape the memory of those 
who formed that little party. There were 
few that slept, and nothing would have sur- 
prised us in this ghostly place. We tried to 
cheer one another, but I confess the outlook 

















séemed gloomy as the forest itself, and 
doubts came into my mind as to the advisa- 
bility of proceeding. But to turn back would 
be dreadful, and as morning broke, fresh 
courage stimulated us, and away we went as 
cheerfully as could have been expected in 
such depressing gloom. Often it was so dark 
that even at mid-day it was as if the day 
were closing; overhead the trees formed 
themselves into a solid mass of tangled 
vegetation, the branches overlapping each 
other in hopeless confusion, and giant creep- 
ers hung in large festoons, reaching right to 
the ground. 

Our guide knew the direction we wanted 
to go, and I was able to keep him right by 
constant reference to the compass. For six 
days we cut our way along. In places the 
forest was slightly clearer, and we were 
able to follow the track of some forest 
animal, but not a living soul did we see. On 
the sixth day, while hunting for wild pigs 
which seemed to be very plentiful in the 
forest, my boy, who was attending me, sud- 
denly stopped me, and pointing up a tree, 
described to me a ‘‘man monkey.’’ My 
thoughts naturally reverted to the great 
monkeys which exist in the forest, and 
which we had encountered only a day or two 
before, and looking up I could just see 
among the thick foliage some large crea- 
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ture, and I immediately leveled my rifle and 
took careful aim. Just as I was about to 
fire, the boy stopped me by saying, ‘‘Don’t 
fire, it’s a man!’’ Dropping my gun in wild 
excitement, I gazed up at the figure which 
I now saw was indeed a man, a pygmy, a 
mannikin, a dwarf. Call him what you will, 
there he was. For a moment after he had 
become aware that he was seen, he stood 
and gazed at us, and then turning deftly 
round, he ran along the branch on which he 
stood, jumped from branch to branch, and 
finally disappeared. I could scarcely believe 
my eyes, and almost doubted my sanity. We 
stood together, gazing in utter amazement, 
and then the boy said to me, ‘‘Oh, sir, now 
there will be trouble. Bamleuti, Bamleuti.’’ 
This is the name given by the natives of 
Toro to these strange little people, and is 
formed upon the root stem of the word 
which means poison. The boy evidently be- 
lieved that this little Pygmy was but a spy, 
and that many others were in the vicinity 
ready to attack us. We got to camp that 
day about 5 p. m., and we all had strange 
feelings of awe as we sat about the camp, 
starting at every sound, and expecting at 
every moment to see a little arrow whiz 
among us. I was trying to read as I sat at 
my tent door, when suddenly I heard a slight 
rustling in the thicket all round me. What 
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could it mean? I looked up, and behold, on 
every hand strange little faces were peering 
at me through the undergrowth. A huge 
tree was just in front of me and behind this 
a little head kept popping, and sharp, pierc- 
ing eyes, seeming veritably to sparkle even 
in the gloom, were fixed upon me. I called 
to my boy, and told him to go and address 
the Pygmies, and ask them to come near and 
talk with us. ‘‘What! go and converse with 
those little devils? Not a bit of it! Oh, 
we’re dead!’’ cried he, ‘‘we’re dead!’’ As I 
sat there, I called out myself in the lan- 
guage spoken in Toro, ‘‘Are you there? 
How do you do?’’ and, to my great relief, 
there came the reply, ‘‘Weare here.’’ I then 
asked them to come to me that we might 
converse, and with great shyness and re- 
serve and much hesitation, the little being 
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dinary chance could speak the Toro lan- 
guage, known also to myself, I found a very 
keen intelligence. He told me the approxi- 
mate number of his tribe in the following 
manner: Picking up a piece of dead stick, 
he broke it into many pieces and placed 
these in a long row one by one, saying, as 
he did so: ‘‘That is a chief like myself.”’ 
Having put a great number of these bits of 
stick on the ground, I asked him how many 
men each little chief had, and these he in- 
dicated in a similar way, only making each 
bit of stick refer to ten men, and then I was 
able to find that the number of his tribe was 
about 10,000. In other ways he showed his 
intelligence and keen appreciation of a joke. 
The strains of music that proceeded from 
my English concertina particularly charmed 
his savage little breast. Indeed, all the Pyg- 














who had answered me came toward me and 
was followed by several others. 

What a sight! Could anything be more 
like fairyland! There stood half a dozen 
little denizens of the dense primeval forest, 
sturdy and strong, and yet standing under 
four feet in height, dark tan-colored skin, 
with eyes like coal-black diamonds, spark- 
ling in their sockets. Here were the Pyg- 
mies! Perhaps the oldest race of people to 
be found anywhere on God’s earth, here 
stood before me, descendants of those, 
who, 3,500 years B. C., were known to the 
ancient Egyptians. No wonder we looked 
with awe upon so wonderful a race, and very 
naturally I began to long to find out whether 
they were really human beings, or a lower 
form of creation. I had not long to wait in 
suspense, for upon questioning this very 
strange little visitor, who, by some extraor- 
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mies stood with wide-open mouths listening 
to the strange sounds. One of them was 
carrying a tiny wooden whistle, and I asked 
the chief to tell him to blow it. This he did, 
making a most piercing sound. When | 
asked its use he laughed, and then proceeded 
to tell me that it was used for one Pygmy to 
call to another, and it appears that at great 
distances they can make themselves under- 
stood according to the note and the number 
of notes played. 

An ivory horn was also carried by some of 
them, and with this, also, most curious 
sounds could be produced. They all carried 
bows and arrows, and with them were most 
expert little marksmen. Some of the arrows 
were poisoned, others were not; no doubt 
the poisoned ones are used for their enemies, 
and the ordinary iron-headed shafts for kill- 
ing the animals of the forest. I asked my 
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little friend what they lived upon, and he 
told me nuts and fruits from the trees, and 
wild honey; also the animals that they 
killed. ‘‘What animals can you kill?’’ | 
asked the little chief who stood before me 
on this memorable occasion. ‘‘ Antelope, 
buffalo and elephants,’’ said he. ‘*‘What?’’ 
[ said, ‘‘little people like you killing buffalo 
and elephants!’’ At which he laughed heart- 
ily and turned to tell all his companions 
what I had said, and they also joined in the 
fun. ‘‘How do you manage it?’’ I asked. 
‘‘With these,’’ holding up his bow and 
arrows. ‘‘Very many of us surround the 
elephant and shoot many arrows into it.’’ 
‘“‘But,’’ said I, ‘Show long do you take to 
kill an elephant?’’ ‘‘Oh!’’ he replied, 
‘‘sometimes three days, sometimes six days, 
but when he is dead we make our tents 
round the carcass and there stop till we 
have eaten all the meat, and then we hunt 
another elephant.’’ From this remark, one 
gathered at once that the Pygmies have no 
“‘abiding city,’’ but they move from place 
to place, wherever there is food to be found. 

Passing on through this terrible forest 


Woman and 


Attendants 


one could not but feel more and more im- 
pressed by its utter loneliness; watched day 
after day by these tiny fairy-like people, 
who seeing all, were seldom seen them- 
selves. One day we were following a track 
which had evidently been recently made by 
either Pygmies or wild beasts when we sud- 
denly came upon a poor wretched woman, 
old and withered, lying by the track side, in 
a state of frightful hunger. She was of the 
tribe called Wakonjo, that lives on the con- 
fines of the forest. This we saw at once, 
but how did she get here? We questioned 
her in several languages, and at last made 
her understand. ‘‘I was led here by my 
master—I am a slave; I am an old woman, I 
could not walk; see, my hair is gray and 
my feet are sore; I am staying here till I 
die of hunger or am eaten by the panthers.’’ 
‘*How long have you been here?’’ I asked. 
‘‘My master left me two days ago, and 
he gave me no food; I have eaten these 


tree beans, and drank the water from 
the brook there, but I have no more 
strength. I am dead.’’ I offered her what 


food I had brought with me for my lunch, 
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and she looked up at me in most utter as- 
tonishment. 

‘*My master, my master,’’ was all she 
could say. She soon ate the food we gave 
her, and then I told her to try and walk 
with us, and we would see her to the village 
which was ahead. The poor creature tried 
to rise, but was unable for some time to do 
so. Finally, one of my men carried her, and 
the look of astonishment, mingled with the 
most heartfelt gratitude, was curious. She 
could only gaze in bewilderment at me and 
cry, ‘‘My master! my master!’’ 

Even to-day slavery is still carried on in 
the very heart of dark Africa, not in the 
open and unhindered fashion of the past, 
but by stealth and craftiness. The terrible 
Arab slaver and the other inhuman monsters 
who deal in human flesh and blood still ply 
abominable business. Half way through the 
forest we came to a large village where the 
chief was nothing more than a slave hunter, 
not, I believe, among the Pygmies, for they 
seemed to be his friends, and woe betide 
any man whose enemies they are; but among 
the tribes living on the confines of the forest 
bringing the victims of their nefarious traffic 
into the forest, that they might not escape, 
and then by ones and twos selling them to 
resident chiefs elsewhere. I spent in all 
about thirty days in the forest, constantly 
meeting with the Pygmies and holding with 
them most pleasant converse. Not in any 
one instance did they interfere with me or 
with my men; no tribe could have been more 
kind; they gave us food from the forest, 
honey and fruits; also bows and arrows, 
horns and spears belonging to their race. 
And I believe if ever I am able, as I trust 
I shall be, to return to Pygmy Land, I 
shall find many little friends among them. 

At last we reached the river Ituri, and 
following along the banks until it was navi- 
gable, we came to the great Bangwa district 
of the Aruwimi. Here were fresh sights and 
more excitement. Having procured canoes, 
I sent my porters back, retaining only my 
three faithful boys. Our boatmen were the 
notorious cannibals of the Aruwimi; very 
different from the Pygmies, these were fine 
stalwart men, many of them considerably 
over six feet, carrying themselves with the 
most aristocratic bearing imaginable. As 
canoe men, they could hardly be excelled; 
each boat contained from ten to fifteen men, 
who, with their long, tapering paddles, made 
the heavy dug-out literally dance through 
the water. It was a most delightful sensa- 
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tion, after the toilsome pain of walking ~ 
through the thicket, to be comfortably re- 
clining while whizzed along at about eight 
miles an hour, for the current being strong 
in our favor, we often made quite that speed. 
One sat all day and gazed along the banks 
of this marvelous river. Sometimes ele- 
phants sporting themselves in the shallow 
water near the bank would, for a moment or 
two, be visible; forest antelope, too, were 
often seen having their evening drink, while 
all the while the monkeys chattered in the 
trees and screamed at us as we passed. The 
villages of the Bangwa were most curious, 
the houses consisting of tall cone-shaped 
structures attaining a height of from fifteen 
to twenty feet. As we approached, the 
drums announced us, and crowds of natives, 
naked cannibals, came to the river bank to 
watch us. Every warrior carried his knife 
and spear, both most deadly-looking weap- 
ons; and when I landed they always sur- 
rounded me, walked round and round looking 
me up and down, no doubt counting up the 
possibilities of a good meal. Their language 
was strange to me, or I might have heard 
some extraordinary remarks; as it was, their 
hungry looks were quite enough to make me 
feel a little uncomfortable at times. I was 
generally able to find an interpreter who 
would inquire of the people for me for a 
suitable place to pitch my tent, and this was 
always most courteously given by the chief 
himself, generally in the middle of the vil- 
lage. Sometimes they would bring me quan- 
tities of food, sweet potatoes, bananas, 
jams, etc., and, in exchange, I gave them 
little trinkets such as_ beads, whistles, 
knives, etc. Fifteen days’ paddle on the 
river brought us to Basoko, the chief station 
of the Belgians on the Congo. From hence 
the steamers run to the coast, and after 
waiting a few days, we arrived, and I pro- 
cured a passage. 

Thus I got safely to the west coast of 
Africa feeling little the worse for the jour- 
ney, and thoroughly satisfied with the very 
rapid progress I had been able to make. 
The mails, which left Toro, my starting 
place, arrived in England just a fortnight 
after my own arrival. I therefore traveled 
faster than the mail, which went to the East 
Coast, in spite of being obliged to wait 
some time at Boma for an ocean steamer. 
The three boys who accompanied me as far 
as Basoko, returned to Uganda and arrived 
quite safely, from henceforth to be recog- 
nized as great travelers among their fellows. 
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HE low hills, as they lay baking in the 

sunshine of noon, showed in scallops of 

glare against the light-bleached sky. 
A fine dust, reddish but for that same 
bleaching of light, hid every green thing far 
and near, making them match the straggling 
camel thorns, the stunted wormwood, the 
tufts of camomile, and many another name- 
less aromatic herb, which in these low hills 
come into the world ready dressed in dust, 
as it were, against the long, rainless months. 

Yet it was not hot, up here in the up- 
lands, and so the District Officer’s tent was 
opened at one side and. propped up by bam- 
boos more for the convenience of its occu- 
pant holding an open air audience than from 
any quest after coolness. The upward tilt 
gave the tent a quaintly lob-sided look, as if 
it were some gigantic bird flapping one wing 
in its attempt to rise and fly away from the 
little hollow in which it stood. 

It was a motley crew, indeed, which await- 
ed the fiat of the dispenser of justice in 
these fastnesses of the central hills of India; 
those climbing, rolling upward sweeps of 
sandstone where the ripple mark of the tides 
that built them remains to tell of vanished 
sea which had once covered this dry and 
thirsty land, where no water is for nine 
long months of the year. 

It was a curious crowd also. It could not 
fail of being that, since it struck the two 
extremes. of that vast Indian scale of so- 
called culture, so-called civilization. Fora 


land case involving several miles of country 
was in dispute, and the semi-Europeanized 
wholly-clothed lawyers engaged in it stood 
cheek by jow!l with the semi-clothed wholly- 
aboriginal witnesses in it; representatives 
for the most part of the wild tribes belong- 
ing to these waste lands and forests—rude 
iron smelters, touching the bronze age 
almost in absolute savagery, or wandering 
fowlers, barbaric even to the extent of eat- 
ing relations, when poor, old or undesir- 
able! 

In one group, however, consisting of an 
old man and a- young one, a quick observer 
might have noticed a palpable discrepancy 
between the dress (or the lack of it) and the 
address of the wearers. A discrepancy which 
made the magistrate of the district look up 
with a smile. 

‘*Hullo! Nagdeo!’’ he said. ‘‘On the war- 
path after a tiger?’’ The old man salaamed 
down to the ground. His skin was very 
dark, so that his white mustache and thin, 
white whiskers—brushed out to stand, each 
hair singly, in a forward curve, like the 
whiskers of a cat— seemed to glisten against 
it. For the rest he was small, slight, but 
extremely muscular, and he carried himself 
with no little dignity and importance. 

‘‘Not so, huzoor,’’ he replied, and his 
speech rose higher in that scale of culture 
and civilization than his dress—which was 
no more than a waist cloth, a string of tiger 
claws, and a tasseled spear—‘‘I come to put 
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another foot on it. This is my grandson, 
huzoor.’’ 

The dignity, the importance, grew fifty- 
fold, as he turned to the lad by his side. A 
good head taller, fairer of skin, infinitely 
better looking, there was yet something 
about the figure which made the eye turn 
back to the smaller, older one, as it stood 
before authority with a certain authority of 
its own. 

He was, as all knew, explained Nagdeo, 
the keeper of one of the wildest passes in 
that wild country; as his father and his 
father’s father had been. Who could deny 
it? Was not their very caste name, to dis- 
tinguish them from others, ‘‘ghat w4l,’’ or 
pass-keeping ones? 

He had kept his pass a long time, because 
the ‘‘Old God’’ had decreed that his son 
should be defeated by a tigress and her cubs 

which might happen to the best of pass- 
keeping ones, since those things feminine 
were untrustworthy. Consequently he, Nag- 
deo, had had to go on beyond the years of 
greatest activity until his grandson reached 
them. 

But here the boy was now. Of age, 
twenty; than most, taller; as any, learned 
in jungle law; with the spears, nimble; to 
keep the pass, ready ; to be enrolled present, 
the ‘‘Old God’’ before. 

With his subject the old man’s words had 
returned to the idiom of a wilder tongue, 
and he drew out of his waist cloth a little 
iron image of a tiger, not three inches long, 
to which he salaamed reverently. For this 
was the ‘Old God.”’ 

‘‘What is your grandson’s name ?’’ asked 
the district officer. It was Baghela (tiger 
cub), said Nagdeo. It had seemed a suitable 
name for one born six months after his 
father had been found lying dead on the top 
of a dead tigress, his dead lips close to the 
teats that would suckle her dead whelps no 
more. 

That had been a misfortune, deplorable, 
yet without shame; due, possibly, to the 
dead youth’s over-soon marriage to a thing 
feminine; such things being notoriously un- 
trustworthy. Therefore he had refrained 
from entangling this one with such things 
feminine; the more so because there were 
already sufficient of them in the house, what 
with Baghela’s mother and grandmother. 
Briefly, the worship of two female things 
was sufficient for any lad, without a third. 

So, in the evening, when the magistrate’s 
legal work was over, the old man and the 
young one came up to the tilted test again, 
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and, after a curious little oath of fealty to 
the ‘‘Old God,’’ in the shape of the three- 
inch tiger, and a vow of war till death 
against the live thing that mimicked his 
shape, had been taken from his . grand- 
father’s dictation by Baghela, the latter’s 
name was duly enrolled as hereditary guard- 
ian of the Jadusa pass, and the two struck 
a bee line toward home, over the low jungle 
as if it belonged to them. 

As indeed it did; since few travelers save 
the keepers of the passes ventured to brave 
the tigers dreaming in their lairs, or pacing 
the trackless wastes hungrily after dark. 

But old Nagdeo was jubilant over the 
mere chance of coming across one; not that 
it was likely, since what tiger ever was 
whelped which would dare to face him and 
his grandson—men—here he gave a side- 
long glance of pure adoration at Baghela’s 
height—who had no backs; who if they 
failed as even pass keepers must sometimes, 
were found face up to the sky, face up to 
the claws, face up to the teeth! 

Of course, sometimes, the accursed brutes 
who assumed the shape of the Blessed Bud- 
hal Pen, the Old God of Gods, would, out of 
sheer spite, roll a dead man over and claw 
at his back; but that also was without 
shame, since dead men had no choice. 

So the old man babbled on garrulously, 
and the young one listened, till they reached 
the little village at the foot of the pass. 
The moon had risen by this time, and showed 
the upright slabs of sandstone clustering 
under the wide-spreading tamarind trees on 
its outskirts; slabs marking the graves of 
dead and gone inhabitants. 

“‘Tam ready now for the young girls to 
break their pitchers and cover my emptiness 
with the shards,’’ said the old man, pausing 
for a second beside a cluster of these stones. 
Then he raised his hand and spoke to the 
unseen. ‘‘Fear not, Slumberers! He who 
comes to jein you hath no scratch upon his 
back.”’ 

That was his “Nune Dimittis.” After 
which he made his way to a low, shingled 
stone hut, covered with gourds, which stood 
on some rising ground outside the hamlet 
toward the pass, drank to excess from pure 
joy of a nauseous spirit made by the un- 
trustworthy feminine out of wild berries, 
and then slept as sound as if he were indeed 
with the Slumberers. 

For this question of the due keeping of 
the pass had been on the old man’s nerves. 
The rains would be due ere long, bringing, 
no doubt, those twinges of lumbago to a 
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‘He was the keeper of one of the 


grandfather’s back which had of late made 
it difficult indeed to keep the pass open for 
travelers, since to do that a man must give 
the beasts no rest. He must harry their 
lairs when they were absent, scare them 
from the road with strange noises and ring- 
ing of bells, and if they were obdurate face 
claws and teeth. 

But now there was some one to do all 
this. Some one of the true race, yet by the 
fiats of the ‘‘Old God’’ bigger than most. 
Aye! and with more personal enmity than 
most toward the evil ones who stole the 
‘*Old God’s”’ likeness. For must not those 
six unborn months of wrong, of loss, of 
grief and anger, count for something? Yes! 
Baghela would be a Keeper of the Pass, in- 
deed! That was the old man’s thought as he 
fell asleep, his dream as he lay sound as the 
Slumberers themselves. And Baghela slept, 
too, the badge of his new office—a necklace 
of tiger claws—round his neck, a tasseled 
spear, hung with jingling bells, beside him. 
But the untrustworthy feminine, the mother. 
the grandmother, still sat by the embers of 
the fire, whispering fearfully; for they 
knew that those six unborn months, trans- 
lated in their way, might mean something 
very different. 


wildest passes in that 


jingling of his bells. 


Baghela himself, however, had no sus- 
picion of the possibility. He set about his 
new duties with an immense amount of 
swagger. The least hint of a marauding in- 
truder about the winding path which led to 
the fertile valleys toward the south, would 
send him through the village with boastful 
And as luck would 
have it, that jingling seemed all powerful 
for a time toward the keeping of the pass. 

Nagdeo, who, now that the necessity for 
presenting a youthful appearance was over, 
permitted himself a seat among the village 
elders, a certain stiffness of carriage gener- 
ally, used to boast of this peace dogmatic- 
ally. Such a thing as no news, even of in- 
truders, so far in the season, was unheard- 
of. He himself in his palmiest days had 
never been so fear-compelling. It was those 
six unborn months of hereditary hatred 
which did it, no doubt. 

And Baghela thought so, too, as long as 
the rain was slight, as long as the flocks and 
herds kept to the uplands. and only the 
shepherds and herdsmen had tales to tell of 
loss. Then one day the clouds broke in 
slanting shafts of almost solid rain, and the 
water ran over the rippled sandhills as if it 
had been a tide once more. Then the sun 
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shone for another day, and at dusk every- 
thing but a yard or two of shadow round 
Baghela, as he patrolled the path, was a 
blank nothingness, blotting out even the 
darkness with wet, impenetrable vapor, 
dulling even the sound of the bells, deaden- 
ing all scent. 

So neither he nor the tiger had an in- 
stant’s warning. They were face to face in 
a moment. 

Then Baghela knew what those unborn 
months had wrought in him. Terror, abso- 
lute, uncontrollable, seized on all his young 
strength; he knew nothing save the desire 
to escape. The next instant he felt a hot 
vapor on his back, heard the husky, angry 
cough that sent it there, and all that young 
strength of his spent itself ina cry like that 
of .the untrustworthy thing feminine, when 
they had told it of a young husband’s death. 

Into the mist he fled, feeling the cold 
vapor in his face, the hot behind, until, sud- 
denly desperate, every atom of him leaped 
forward from what lay behind, and he fell. 

None too soon; for even as he shot down- 
ward a shadow shot over him in the mist, 
and something ripped his bare back lightly, 
as, with greater impetus than his, that 
shadow plunged into the void. 

A second afterwards a long-drawn howl of 
rage and spite rose upward through the 
mist, to meet Baghela’s whimpers as he lay 
caught above the sheer precipice by a bush. 

After a while he rose and crept carefully 
up to the verge; then sat and shivered at 
himself; at this inheritance of fear. And 
more than once his hand sought that faint 
scratch upon his back. It was not much, not 
more than a kitten might have made in play, 
but he felt it like a brand. 

By degrees, however, he began to think. 
The tiger must be lying dead, or at least 
helpless, below the rocks. He must get down 
to it, leave the marks of his spear in it, the 
mark of its claws on himself. 

A surge of shame swept through him. 
No! he must go back unscathed; no one 
must have the chance, in dressing wounds, of 
seeing that faint mark behind. 

So the next morning old Nagdeo could 
scarcely contain himself for pride, as he sat 
among the village elders. The boy had killed 
his first tiger without a scratch! Had brought 
home its skin—the biggest seen for years! 
True, the lad himself had found the fight 
too hard, and was even now shivering and 
shaking with ague; but that only proved 
how hard the fight had been. And the un- 
trustworthy feminine were dosing him, so 
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he would be afoot again in a day or two. Then 
the village would see that, ere a month was 
over, a naked child might go through the 
pass alone, in safety. 

But it was not so. 

Baghela, -it is true, was well enough by 
day, but as the dusk came on, his strong 
young limbs always fell a-shivering and 
a-shaking. ‘‘There is more room for quak- 
ing, see you, in him than in me,’’ old Nag- 
deo would explain elaborately to his cronies, 
as he held out an arm, which, with the in- 
action, the sudden cessation of imperious 
effort, began to show its age clearly. ‘‘But 
one must pay for size and strength and 


courage. And there is no harm done, as 
yet! The mimicking devils had their lesson 


when he killed their champion without a 
scratch.”’ 

Sut the harm came in time. A party of 
salt carriers, taking advantage of a break 
in the rains, arrived at the village carrying 
an extra load-—-the body of a man, killed by 
a tiger, and half eaten by jackals. 

‘“‘Ague or no ague, sonl-ing,’’ said old 
Nagdeo, almost coaxingly, to the lad, half 
an hour after the appearance of this grim 
visitor, ‘‘thy bells must be heard in the pass - 
to-night. They will be all-sufficient, consid- 
ering the lesson thou hast taught the beasts. 
And thou art strong enough for the ring- 
ing of bells. Thou canst return afterwards 
to shiver and shake, sonl-ing, since thou 
art not of those to do that in the pass. No! 
no!”’ 

The old man’s chuckle at his little joke 
was tenderly triumphant; but when he had 
gone, and the untrustworthy feminine alone 
remained, Baghela turned with a sob to his 
mother, who crouched beside him and _ hid 
his face in her clothes as if he had been a 
hurt child. 

‘*Mother !’’ 
thee !’’ 

**Yes, heart of my heart!’’ she answered, 
passionately, ‘‘and from thy murdered fa- 
ther, too. Have I not told thee so often? 
As for this old man, see you! Since this has 
come upon us, and the shivering is no longer 


he cried, ‘‘I got it from 


refuge—go! There is no need to ring the 
bells—no need to go further than the little 


caves. And the old man fails fast. He will 
not live long. Then, when he is dead, the 
old tale will be told, and we can tell a new 
one, like other folk. Why, even now, see 


you, there is no need for travelers to cross 
the pass. Let them take the ‘rail’ which the 
All this old-world talk 
Yesterday’s bread has been 


huzoors have made! 
is foolishness. 

















eaten, its waters drunk; ’tis time for a new 
dinner !’’ 


It was more than a month after this that 
some one, sitting on the village dais under- 
neath the tamarind trees in sight of the 
Slumberers, in trying to use a betel cutter, 
said, carelessly : 

‘It hath grown rusty, like Baghela’s 
bells!’ 

Nagdeo turned on the speaker like light- 
ning. That month had left him curiously 
aged, with a wistful, anxious expectancy on 
his old face; though when, more than once, 
folk had commented on his changed looks, 
and asked what ailed him, he had only re- 
plied, almost apologetically, ‘‘ Death lingers ; 
*tis time I was with the Slumberers, since 
Baghela keeps the pass as his fathers did.’’ 

But now his old voice rose haughtily. 
‘‘Like thy wits rather! Canst not see that 
the youth hath been over brave? The mim- 
icking devils will not face 
the bells. And who can kill 
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pleasure, his hands crept out toward the 
stones which marked the Slumberers, his 
eyes sought them almost pitifully. 

And that night, after Baghela had gone 
on his rounds, after the untrustworthy fem- 
inine had slothfully sought its bed, the old 
Keeper of the Pass crept out in the rear of 
the young one, spear in hand; yet without 
the jingles, since what need was there for 
two sets? 

Two! But where was the one? 

The old man’s face grew more feline in 
its watchful anxiety as he prowled among 
the bushes in the half-moonlit darkness, 
listening for the challenge. And none came, 
though more than once in the denser shadow 
of thick jungle he saw two spots of green 
light, telling that some one was waiting to 
be challenged. But where was the chal- 
lenger ? 

The night was far spent ere he was 
found fast asleep on a bed of dry leaves in 
the little cave. The sight seemed to take 


















a foe that keeps his dis- 
tance? And if the belis ring 
not, is it not in hopes to 
lure the cowards close—to 
take them unawares ?’’ 

The arguments came 
swiftly, as if they had 
been rehearsed before; 
rehearsed without audience ; 


and yet when old Nagdeo 
moved off as if in dis- 








““*Face him, Keeper of the Pass' 


Face the claws ere thou seekest the Slumberers!'”’ 
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the finder back, not to his more immediate 
ancestors, the purely savage hunters of 
those low hills, but to something older still, 
to the barbarians who had swept down on 
them to found principalities and powers; 
for all the calm dignity of the Indo-Scythic 
sculptures was in Nagdeo’s pose, as he 
pricked the sleeper with his spear. 

“‘Rise up, Keeper of the Pass! they wait 
for thee without.’’ 

Baghela was on his feet in a second. He 
knew the time had come, and something of 
the old racial courage in him held that new 
fear in check, until, not a hundred yards 
without the cave, in the faint gray light of 
the now-coming dawn, a _ paler shadow 
showed in the dark shadows, long, low, 
sinuous, and something moved across their 
path with no sound of footfall, only a crac- 
kle of dry twigs, a sudden, soft, short 
wheeze, and then silence. 

‘‘Ring the bells, Keeper of the Pass!’’ 
came the old man’s voice. ‘‘There is no 
fear. Has not the tale of thy prowess spread 
among the tiger people ?’’ 

His prowess! The sting of that slight 
scratch was as fire on the lad’s back. He 
paused. But a spear from behind reached to 
his, struck it sideways, and the next instant 
the challenge echoed through the pass. 

And was accepted. 

The shadow grew short, showed paler 
still, two green lights flashed out, and with 
a roar that rolled among the rocks, the 
tiger faced them, crouched, sprang. 

Old Nagdeo, his vanished youth returning 
for a space, sprang, too, watching that other 
spring; so, spear in hand, found himself 
close to the striped skin of the base usurper 
of the ‘‘Old God’s’”’ shape, into which, with 
all the force he possessed, he drove his 
weapon’s point. But Baghela, with no 
thought but flight, felt the full force of 
those mighty claws on his back, and fell. 
Perhaps his reck was broken; anyhow, he 
lay still, heedless of the piteous ery that 
followed. 

‘‘Face him, Keeper of the Pass! Face 
the teeuh! Face the claws ere thou seekest 
the Slumberers !’’ 

Yet the entreaty was not utterly disre- 
garded, since, Baghela dead, the keeper- 
ship passed again to one whose face faced 
the old enemy bravely. 

That face, however, had no triumph of 
victory in it, when Nagdeo stooped over his 
grandson’s body, and turned its scored back 
to be hidden by Mother Earth. There was 
no mark anywhere else. Not a scratch. 
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That, at any rate, must not be. That must 
be remedied before the villagers saw it; be- 
fore, even, the sun saw it. For was not 
Budhal Pen, the ‘‘Old God,’’ the Sun God 
also? 

So he drew the lad’s body deliberately 
within reacu of the mighty claws, and used 
them, slack as they were in newly-come 
death, for his purpose. 

Then he sat down beside the two dead 
bodies, and looked at his own for scratch or 
hurt. There was not one; not even a bruise, 
not a spot of blood. So none need know. 
The girls might weep as they broke their 
pitchers over Baghela, bewailing his dead 
courage, the courage which had died before 
he did, though none should know of it. Yet 
it had died. And who was to blame? 

Nagdeo sat, gazing stupidly at his grand- 
son’s long length, at his fairer beauty, then 
suddenly he stood up. 

That was it, of course! 

And if that were so, then it were best to 
settle it before dawn, when folk might come 
prying. He bent curiously over the dead 
lad, then laid his hand on the dead heart. 

“Go! Keeper of the Pass, to the Slum- 
berers without fear. I, Nagdeo, will punish 
the intruder.”’ 

Half an hour after he stood silently in his 
hut, beside his still sleeping wife., The old 
woman, blind, deaf, near her end, as it was, 
scarcely stirred as he drove his spear through 
her heart. 

“‘T doubt thee not, Naole,’’ he said in- 
wardly, ‘‘unless a devil wronged thee, but 
thy son’s son must be avenged. He must 
take no stranger’s blood to the Slumberers.’”’ 

But Hirdasi, the Jad’s mother, was awake, 
and screamed. 

‘*Hold thy peace, fool!’’ said the old man 
fiercely, ‘‘if thou wouldst not proclaim thy- 
self harlot. Thy son is dead, face down- 
wards. It came not from me, nor from my 
son; so that the one of us which goes to 
join the Slumberers must be avenged on the 
vile spirit that took form within thee. 
Come out from under the bed, woman!— 
come out if thou wouldst prove he got it 
not with thy knowledge, oh! untrustworthy 
feminine !’’ 

And after a pause the untrustworthy fem- 
inine did come out with a curious dignity. 

‘“‘He got it not from me, but from my 
love. Yet what matters, if he is dead!’’ 
said Hirdasi, and so died, with her face to 
the foe to save her son’s name. Since if it 
was a devil’s doing, none could blame the 
lad. 
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They found the old man sitting beside the 
two dead women when they came to tell him 
that the Keeper of the Pass had given his 
life for its safety. 

‘‘Yea. I know it,’’ replied Nagdeo quietly. 
‘‘T went and found him before dawn, when 
he returned not. So I came home and slew 


“But Hirdasi, 


these useless ones, since he was dead, and 
[ am nigh death, and there was none to 
keep the untrustworthy feminine from wan- 
dering.’’ 

He adhered to this story steadfastly in the 
District Magistrate’s court; and when he 
was condemned to death made but one re- 


the lad's mother, 
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quest; that he might be allowed to face 
it with the insignia of his office about 
him. 

So on the eve of his execution they 
gave the old man back his necklace of 
tiger claws, and told him he would be al- 
lowed to jingle his bells on his way to 


was awake, and screamed 


the scaffold. But when they came to rouse 
him in the morning, he was lying dead, 
face upward; his arms, his chest, his throat, 
all rent and ripped by those same tiger 
claws. 

But there was not a scratch upon the 
back of the last Keeper of the Pass. 
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By CHARLES SEDGWICK AIKEN 


Whatever way my days decline, 
I feel and feel, tho’ left alone, 
His being working in mine own, 
The footsteps of his life in mine; 


EN millions of dollars in stocks, bonds 
and real estate were given away within 
the past few months by a woman who, 

a little over forty years ago, was doing her 
own housework and taking boarders, in 
order to help herself and husband to pros- 
perity. Here is a lesson of success gained 
by woman as a helpmate, if ever there was 
such a lesson taught. Industry and econ- 
omy, enterprise and opportunity built the 
colossal fortune of Leland Stanford. But 
the homely virtues of her New England 
ancestry were the capital that his wife sup- 
plied him. Men know of him and his work 
in winning the West by railroad building, of 
his career as Governor of California during 


And so my passion hath not swerved 
To works of weakness, but I find 
An image comforting the mind, 

And in my grief a strength reserved. 

—Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam.” 

the Civil War, of his life in the United 
States Senate; but of the woman who 
helped and guided him, who since his death 
has shown her individuality in carrying out 
vast bequests, little has been told. And lit- 
tle would be told, if Mrs. Stanford had her 
way, for a modest shrinking from publicity 
is one of her marked characteristics. 

It is interesting to note at the outset that 
the fact that Mrs. Stanford possesses de- 
cided individuality came as a rude shock to 
certain friends of her husband. shortly after 
his death in 1893. Her life had been so 
sunk in his, and his was so strong a men- 
tality, that none but most intimate friends 
realized that she possessed a woman’s will 
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Leland Stanford. 


in well-developed form. But his death left 
her to fulfill the work of maintaining and 
carrying forward the great university at 
Palo Alto, and soon there came unavoidable 
conflicts with certain of the trustees who 
had been friends of her late husband. One 
was his nephew. Others had shown frater- 
nal feelings toward enemies of the Stanford 
interests in the Southern Pacific Company. 
Their resignations were asked for promptly, 
and as promptly accepted by their associates 
who were duly instructed by Mrs. Stanford 
as to the action she desired. People who 
had thought to hypnotize this woman, whose 
previous life had been apparently one of ex- 
treme self-abnegation, rolled eyebrows up- 
ward in shocked surprise. And then she 
went further. She let this beheading be 
widely known as a sort of horrible example 
to others, and figuratively displayed her 
trophies by this explanation, in an open let- 
ter to the trustees: 

“During the past two years it has been my duty, which 
was extremely painful to me, to ask for the resignation 
of three members of the Board of Trustees. It is need- 
less for me to go into details as to my reasons for taking 
these heroic measures, but I wish to assure you that I 
did it to retain my own self-respect. My conscience 
fully justifies me in the course I pursued, and I sincerely 


and religiously believe that the one great Supreme 
Power that governs us all has approved of my action; 
and I-have declared to you this action on my part for 
the purpose of saying that not one of the above Trus- 
tees alluded to, whose resignations were asked for and 
accepted, can ever in the future be re-instated as a 
Trustee of the Leland Stanford Junior University.” 
‘‘Her common sense is her most marked 
characteristic,’’ remarked a friend who had 
known Mrs. Stanford for thirty years. ‘‘It 
is a check on her affections and guides her 
always.’’ Another equally distinguishing 
trait that is now remarked is her loyalty to 
the dead, to carrying out the ideas of her 
son and of her husband. Her independence 
of judgment is subordinated to their ex- 
pressed ideas. ‘‘I am merely carrying out 
the intentions of my beloved husband and 
doing what he would have done had I been 
first called hence, and he remained here 
alone,’’ she said to the university trustees 
when she gave them, in May last, $10,000, - 


.000 worth of property. 


The manner of this woman who helped in 
the making of a fortune of $20,000,000 or 
more, is quiet and unostentatious. She likes 
to help others, and since her son’s death 
some of her nieces or nephews have been of 
the household. She is fond of reading, 
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chiefly of philosophical or religious works. 
She believes in advanced education for wo- 
men, but is unshaken in her idea that home- 
making is a woman’s highest calling. She 
likes to talk of the days when she and her 
husband started on their wedded life; how 
she cooked his meals and took boarders, and 
helped in many frugal ways. She believes in 
economy and thinks it should be taught col- 
lege students. 

‘*A student,’’ said she, recently, ‘‘will be 
better fitted to battle with the trials and 
tribulations of life if he has been taught the 
worth of money, the necessity of saving and 
of overcoming a desire to imitate those who 
are better off in this world’s goods. For, 
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believes in temperance, but not in total 
abstinence; she uses California wines on her 
table, often those made in her own cellars 
from the vineyards of the great Vina Ranch. 
She believes in the worth of good lineage, 
and has pride in her membership in the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. She 
has many ancestors of heroic fighting stock, 
and her kin include the Sherman, Scudder, 
Hyde, Mowry, Houghton, Calkins, Bliss and 
other well-known New England families. 
Dyer Lathrop, the father of Mrs. Stan- 
ford, was a merchant of Albany, New York. 
He was born in Bozrah, Conn., in 1788. His 
father, Jedediah Lathrop, Jr., served in the 
War of the Revolution in Wadsworth’s Con- 
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The Residence of Mrs. Stanford in San Francisco. 


when he has learned how to save and how to 
control inordinate desires, he will be rela- 
tively rich.’’ 

To many so-called ‘‘advanced’’ women 
Mrs. Stanford has given her sympathy and 
friendship. She believes that women should 
have voice in the protection of their prop- 
erty, yet she has never been outspoken in 
aiding the movement for woman suffrage. 
With Mrs. Benjamin Harrison and Mrs. 
U. S. Grant she has had enduring friend- 
ships. The late Miss Frances Willard and 
she were devoted friends. She is enthusiatic 
concerning the value of the kindergarten, 
and several years ago she gave $100,000 to 
the kindergartens of San Francisco. She 
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necticut brigade. The first of the Lathrop 
ancestry in this country was the Rev. John 
Lathrop, who was born in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, in 1584. From him Dyer Lathrop was 
of the seventh generation in direct descent. 
He was graduated from Cambridge in 1609, 
became the pastor of the first dissenting 
church of London, and emigrated to the 
New England colonies in the ship Griffin, 
arriving in Boston in September, 1634. He 
had church charges at Scituate and at Barn- 
stable, Mass., and died at Barnstable in 
1658. His son, Judge Samuel Lathrop, was 
in the Narragansett war, and resided for 
many years in New London, Conn. Dyer 
Lathrop’s wife was Jane Ann Shields. She 
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Leland Stanford, Jr. 


Born in Sacramento, Cal., May 14, 1868 


was of Scottish descent, and her father, 
Daniel Shields, served during the Revolution 
in a regiment of New York troops. Jane 
Ann Lathrop (Stanford) was the third of 
Dyer Lathrop’s seven children. She was 
born in Albany in 1829. The old Lathrop 
home is still standing, being devoted, by 
reason of her benefactions, to charitable 
purposes. Of the seven children, there sur- 
vive only Mrs. Stanford, Ariel Lathrop of 
Albany, and Charles G. Lathrop of San 
Francisco. Dyer Lathrop was well-to-do, and 
nis children were all fairly well educated. 
Mrs. Stanford concluded her schooling with 
a course at the Albany Girls’ High School. 
In 1850, at the age of twenty-one, she 
married and went to Port Washington, Wis., 
where Mr. Stanford had already established 
himself as a lawyer. They had met while he 
was studying law in Albany, and became en- 
gaged before he went West to build up a 
practice. They had been in Port Washington 
not quite two years when there came a dis- 
aster that proved the turning point of their 
fortunes. The office of the young lawyer was 
burned, with its valuable library, which 


Died in Floren 


e, Italy, March 13, 1884 


ranked then as the best in the state north 
of Milwaukee. That was early in 1852. 
Stories of the gold discoveries in California 
were starting thousands toward the Pacific. 
The Stanfords decided to go. They went to 
Albany, and there Mrs. Stanford remained 
at home while he started for California by 
way of Nicaragua. He arrived in San Fran- 
cisco in July, 1852. Four brothers had pre- 
ceded him and were engaged in the general 
merchandise business at Sacramento. He 
started a store in the mining districts, pros- 
pered, and in 1855 returned to Sacramento 
and bought out his brothers. Then he went 
back to Albany, making the tedious trip by 
way of the Isthmus, and returned with Mrs. 
Stanford. During the voyage she suffered 
severely from sea sickness, and it is said 
that he then made the remark to comfort 
her that assumed the nature of a prophecy: 
‘‘Never mind,’’ said he, ‘‘a time will 
come when I will build a railroad for you to 
go home on.”’ 
Sacramento, where Mrs. Stanford then 
made her home for. many years, was the 
bustling capital of the young state. Busi- 
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ness was humming and fortunes were quick- 
ly made and quickly lost. Gold mining was 
at its height, and Sacramento was the centre 
of the rich districts of the Sierra foothills. 
With economical management at home and 
foresight and industry at the store, Mr. 
Stanford made money. Then he turned his 
attention to politics, helped to organize the 
Republican party in the state, and at the 
next election vainly ran for state treasurer. 
In 1859, he was a candidate for governor. 
He was defeated, but was more successful 
in 1861, as the candidate of the Union 
party, and Mrs. Stanford suddenly found 
herself called upon to assume the onerous 
duties of the first lady of the state. She 
took up the task with enthusiasm, and the 
entertainments given in the mansion that 
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Union made him a man of mark. Meanwhile 
the central overland railroad project had 
been talked of. It was dismissed as chimeri- 
cal by all except a half-dozen wide-awake 
Sacramento merchants. Of these enthusi- 
asts only Collis P. Huntington survives. 
None more ardently advocated the project 
than Stanford; none worked more tirelessly 
to push it to completion; to none did it 
bring greater rewards. He was a rich man 
when, on May 10, 1869, at Promontory, 
Utah, he drove the golden spike that joined 
the Central Pacific Railroad with the Union 
Pacific and bound the continent in bands of 
steel. After that his fortune grew many- 
fold. A fine residence on Nob Hill, San 
Francisco—that Jungfrau of bonanza kings 
and railroad millionaires-—was built, and 
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The Quadrangle, Leland Stanford Junior University. 


still stands in the lower part of the old 
city surpassed in splendor anything ever 
seen in the West. To this day, old-time 
politicians will tell stories of the luxury 
of living, with reminiscent remarks that 
begin with: ‘‘When Stanford was gover- 
nor, I remember *? Those were happy 
days for Mrs. Stanford. No wonder that 
in her present loneliness she cherishes the 
old mansion in all the dinginess of past 
architectural glory, and promises herself, 
vaguely, that some day she will return, 
to pass her last days where once she found 
so much happiness. 

As governor during the Civil War her 
husband became of prominence and influence. 
President Lincoln was his friend. Great 
men in Congress praised him. His deter- 
mined stand in holding California for the 


Mrs. Stanford found herself in the giddy 
whirl of fashionable life. 

An incident of the fitting of the palatial 
mansion for some notable function is related 
to illustrate Mrs. Stanford’s will and sense. 
A few days before the affair she called in a 
decorator and asked that a certain style of 
gilded moulding, which was a feature of the 
drawing-room be put in the reception-room, 
adjoining. She asked that the work be done 
immediately. 

““Tmpossible, ”’ 


replied the artisan. ‘‘It 


would take two men at least six weeks to do 
that.’’ 

‘‘Then it’s not at all impossible,’’ re- 
sponded Mrs. Stanford, with quiet decision. 
“Tf two men can do it in six weeks, twelve 
men can do it in one week, and twenty-four 
men in three days. Please have twenty-four 

















here to-mor- 


men 
row; the work must 
be done.’’ 

The work was 
done, but for those 
three days it looked 
as though the dec- 


orators’ union was 
holding a levee in 
the Stanford par- 
lors. 

In Sacramento on 
May 14, 1868, was 
born the son—their 
only child—who was 
thereafter the idol 
of both parents. He 
was a_ handsome, 
manly child, not 
over brilliant or un- 
duly precocious, but 
showing the inheri- 
tance of sturdy men- 
tal traits. The large 
Pale Alto estate 
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the son.. He liked to 
use his hands. He 
would carve, he 
would take apart 
machinery that he 
might put it to- 
gether. And back 
of the great house 
at Palo Alto is as 
mournful a reminder 
of a dead child as 
could ever be shown. 
A little railroad, 
with rails of real 
iron, huilt entirely 
by the lad’s own la- 
bor, extends from 
the rear door of the 
house back into the 
orchard for about 
four hundred feet. 
On the track rests 
a car, dust-covered 
and falling in pieces, 
just where it was 
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thirty miles south 
of San Francisco was 
acquired as much as 
anything that the 
childhood of young Leland could be passed 
in the most healthful surroundings. To his 
care and training Mrs. Stanford devoted 
herself with the earnestness of anxious 
motherhood. Nurses and tutors and grooms, 
and everything that a child could have, fell 
to the lot of this heir of many millions. 
The bent toward the mechanical that the 
father had shown, early betrayed itself in 


Mrs. Stanford 


From a painting by 


left—left by him 
who is gone—left 
as were the toy 
soldiers, when 
’Gene Field’s Little Boy Blue 


Bonnet 


“Kissed them and put them there.” 


In 1879, a tour abroad was made, partly 
for Mr. Stanford’s health, partly for the 
son’s education. Three years were passed in 
travel and study. At Nice a young Ameri- 
san of scholarly attainments, Mr. Herbert 
C. Nash, was serving as vice-consul. A tutor 








Another View of the Quadrangle, Leland Stanford Junior University, 
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for youn& Leland was desired by the Stan- 
fords, who were then in Paris. Mr. Nash 
was sent for and was engaged as the boy’s 
teacher and companion. Then began his 
connection with the family which is illustra- 
tive of the lasting friendships of the Stan- 
fords. After the son’s death, Mr. Nash be- 
came private secretary to Senator Stanford, 
and after the Senator’s death he continued 
as confidential aid to Mrs. Stanford. At 
present he is secretary of the university 
trustees and librarian of the fast-increasing 
college library, his merit and faithfulness in 
all positions well illustrating Senator Stan- 
ford’s rare capacity for judging men. In the 
various European capitals the Stanfords 
were widely entertained, and the adaptabil- 
ity of the American woman of Mrs. Stan- 
ford’s ancestry and training were nowhere 
better shown than when she was thus called 
on to mingle with the old-world aristocracy. 

In May, 1883, there came a second trip 
abroad. In July Mrs. Stanford was ill in 
London for many weeks, and after her re- 
covery the son became ill. Fever resulted 
from which he never rallied, and he died in 
Florence, Italy, on March 18, 1884. The re- 
mains were brought home and buried under 
the spreading oaks at Palo Alto. On Thanks- 
giving Day, 1884, impressive services were 
held at which the late Bishop Newman de- 
livered the eulogy. A few years later the 
remains were transferred to a costly mauso- 
leum on the university grounds. 

Loyal to the friendships of her son, Mrs. 
Stanford has been helpful to many of his 
former associates. There was one playmate 
especially, a cripple, who was filled with wild 
longings to become a great artist. He was 
sent abroad and given a liberal allowance 
while studying for several years. He at- 
tained no small degree of recognition in his 
art, but died shortly after his return home. 
Plans for founding a great university in 
memory of their son were discussed and 
assumed shape rapidly. With the results 
the public is more or less familiar. No more 
enduring or far-reaching memorial could 
have been devised. 

On March 9, 1885, the Legislature of Cali- 
fornia passed an act providing for the ad- 
ministration of trust funds in connection 
with institutions of learning. On November 
14, 1885, the grant of endowment was pub- 
licly made, and on the same day the board 
of trustees held its first meeting in San 
Francisco. The work of construction was 
begun at once, and the corner stone laid 
May 14, 1887, the nineteenth anniversary of 
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the birth of young Stanford. The university 
was formally opened to students October 1, 
1891. 

The idea of the university, in the words 
of its founders, ‘‘came directly and largely 
from our son and only child, Leland; and in 
the belief that had he been spared to advise 
as to the disposition of our estate, he would 
have desired the devotion of a large portion 
thereof to this purpose, we will that for all 
time to come the institution hereby founded 
shall bear his name, and shall be known as 
The Leland Stanford Junior University.”’ 

The stated object of the university is to 
qualify students of both sexes for personal 
success and direct usefulness in life, and its 
purposes, as stated in its charter, are: ‘‘To 
promote the public welfare by exercising an 
influence in behalf of humanity and civili- 
zation, teaching the blessings of liberty 
regulated by law, and inculcating love and 
reverence for the great principles of govern- 
ment, as derived from the inalienable rights 
of man to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. ”’ 

By direction of Mrs. Stanford the number 
of women students in actual attendance has 
been limited to five hundred, her expressed 
reason for this limitation being her fear 
that if the number of women exceed the 
number of men the university would be re- 
garded by the public as a university for 
women instead of for men. ‘‘This was not 
my husband’s wish,’’ she said, ‘‘nor is it 
mine, nor would it have been my son’s.’’ 
This limitation caused critics to say that 
Mrs. Stanford opposed the higher education 
of women. This is entirely contrary to the 
fact, the only reason for her recent action 
being as here stated. 

The original university endowment com- 
prised property worth between $6,000,000 
and $7,000,000. It included the Palo Alto 
estate and famous stock farm, nearly 8,000 
acres in all; the Vina Ranch of 55,000 acres 
with its vineyard of 2,860,000 vines——the 
largest vineyard in the world; and the Grid- 
ley wheat ranch of 21,000 acres. The latest 
gift of about $10,000,000 worth of property 
from Mrs. Stanford included stock of the 
Southern Pacific Company, valued at $2,000, - 
000, but which, if it reaches par, will be 
worth many times that amount. 

While carrying out the plans for the uni- 
versity in 1885, Mr. Stanford was elected 
United States Senator from California, and 
Mrs. Stanford for some years was in the 
midst of life at Washington. On June 20, 
1893, Senator Stanford died at Palo Alto, 
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h taken in Paris in 1891. Loaned 


while serving his second term in the Senate. 
by the terms of the university grant, the 
work of fulfilling the stupendous task begun 
fell upon Mrs. Stanford, the trustees having 
no care of details until the death of both 
grantors. Then came years of trial and busi- 
ness vexations, in overcoming which Mrs. 
Stanford has surprised herself as well as 
her friends. Securities dropped in value; 
the real estate endowment yielded irregular 
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Leland Stanford and Leland Stanford, J1 


rt C. Nash, Librarian of Leland Stanford, Junior University 


profits; the stock farm was an expensive 
luxury ; the settlement of Senator Stanford’s 
estate brought embarrassments ; the univer- 
sity professors and the army of laborers on 
the ranches clamored for regular payments. 
It was a trying situation for a woman who 
had had no such cares, who was grief-strick- 
en, and was not in the best of health. But 
she surmounted all difficulties so well that 
last June she felt free to order herself a 
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vacation, and went abroad for a six months’ 
trip. During this time of straightening 
affairs she was fortunate in having the help 
of her brother, Charles G. Lathrop, as busi- 
ness manager of the estate, and also in 
securing ready counsel in affairs educational 
from the university’s president, Dr. David 
Starr Jordan. 

And so the university has grown and is 
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waving branches in artistic beauty. Through 
the grounds and under the lofty arches a 
woman often rides alone. To her all students 
lift their hats in reverence and honor. She 
watches the scrimmages of cardinal-clad 
young men on the campus, and nods famil- 
iarly to young women in mortar-board hats. 
But her ride is both a pleasure and a pil- 
grimage. At the massive museum with its 














Residence of Mrs. Stanford at Palo Alto, California. 


growing, joining with the older state uni- 
versity at Berkeley in giving to California 
educational advantages that older states 
may well envy. Stanford’s low, tiled-roofed 
buildings are picturesque as well as substan- 
tial. Their lines recall those of the adobe 
missions with which a century ago Spain’s 
roving monks dotted all the state. Against 
their gray walls olives and palms rear their 


front like the pillared Parthenon, the car- 
riage stops, and she ascends to a little room 
with steel door and heavy locks. And there, 
alone, she rests, thinking of the past, sur- 
rounded by the toys and playthings, pic- 
tures, carvings and works of art, all laid or 
hung upon the walls just as her boy had 
once arranged them in his own room at 
home. 
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“OR twenty years before the American 
F Civil War there was an ever increasing 
feeling between the politicians in the 
North and South. At that time a saying 
became current: ‘‘Cotton is King.’’ This 
conveyed the idea that because the South 
grew the cotton which was manufactured in 
the North and in England the Northern 
manufacturers could not afford an interrup- 
tion of the delivery of the cotton to them, 
that the English would not tolerate any 
interference with their supply, and that the 
South could, therefore, control any situation 
that might arise. Therefore, cotton was 
king. Moreover, during that time cotton 
was more valuable than any single agricul- 
tural crop, though it was not more valuable 
than what the English call corn, for they 
use corn as a generic term, and include with 
the corn crop all bread-making cereals, such 
as Wheat, rye, barley and maize or Indian 
corn. At this time maize is our most impor- 
tant crop, and in an agricultural sense corn 
now is king. 

Corn has no political significance in 
America to-day, though the growers of corn 
are generally much more valuable members 
of society than the politicians. This is not a 
new idea of mine, for Jonathan Swift in his 
‘‘Gulliver’s Travels’’ declared in a famous 
sentence, ‘‘whoever can make two ears of 
corn, or two blades of grass, to grow upon 
a spot of ground where only one grew be- 
fore, will deserve better of mankind, and do 
more essential service to his country than 
the whole race of politicians put together.”’ 
The corn growers now and again have band- 
ed themselves together with other farmers 
for political co-operation, but they have 
never done anything very signal, being less 
skilful in political tactics than in agricul- 
tural operations. That is to their credit as 
men, Whatever it may be with regard to 


their interests as husbandmen. Nor has 
cotton any political significance at this 
time. So we may look upon cotton as de- 


throned and corn as a monarch uncrowned. 
In the beginning, and, indeed, before the 
beginning of the settlement of America, corn 
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was the most important crop. Its primacy 
now, therefore, is a restoration rather than 
a conquest. It was a source of food for the 
Indians long before the discovery of this 
continent. They used it in the green state, 
and they also pounded it into a meal or 
hominy. Moreover, they cultivated it, and 
in doing this they took their first step away 
from savagery. The newcomers soon learned 
to appreciate its value as food for man and 
beast, and maize was what they chiefly 
planted. They also sent it to Europe, where 
it was grown in those parts where it could 
flourish. And it is grown now in all the 
southern and middle parts of Europe. In 
England it does not thrive. The historians 
and naturalists generally call it an Ameri- 
can grain, and Humboldt declared, as though 
there were no room for doubt, that it was 
indigenous to tropical America, and from 
there introduced into Europe. Gerard, how- 
ever, in his quaint ‘‘Herbal,’’ published in 
1597, says: 

“These kinds of graine were first brought into Spaine 
and then into other parts of Europe out of Asia, which 
is in the Turkes Dominions; as also out of America, 
and the Ilands adioyning from the East and West 
Indies and Virginia.” 

As a food for men Indian corn is held in 
the highest esteem by those who know how 
to prepare it properly. Where they are not 
cunning in cookery it is not held in great 
regard. A few years ago, during a political 
campaign, | read on transparencies carried 
in political street parades: 

‘‘Hog and hominy may be very good food 
for Southern negroes, but they will not sat- 
isfy free laborers.’”’ 

I laughed at this, for I knew perfectly 
well that there were no laborers in the 
civilized world so well and nutritiously fed 
as the Southern negroes, who not only know 
how to prepare pork, fresh and cured, for 
eating, but who know better than any others 
how to make many various kinds of delicious 
breads of Indian corn meal. Their skill as 
cooks enables them to feed themselves ex- 
cellently with materials which many of the 
white laborers in other sections ignorantly 
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despise. And in the last edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica I find this statement 
in the article on maize: 

“As anarticle of food, maize is one of the most er- 
tensively used grains in the world. Although rich ia 
nitrogenous matters and fat, it does not make good 
bread. A mixture of rye and corn meal, however, 
makes an excellent coarse bread, formerly much used 
in the Atlantic states, and a similiar bread is now the 
chief coarse bread of Portugal and some parts of 
spain.” 

Shades of my old black mammy, what a 
heresy! It does not make good bread! If it 
does not I should like to know what does make 
good bread. I wonder if the Englishman 
who wrote the article quoted thinks that the 
dark, dirty-looking and soggy stuff they call 
in England ‘‘household’’ is good bread? And 
mixing corn meal with rye makes an excel- 
lent bread? So it may. As a matter of fact, 
however, corn meal should be mixed with 
neither rye meal nor wheat flour. This mix- 
ing of corn meal with other meals or flours 
is what makes the corn bread we get at 
hotels and in most private houses north of 


Mason & Dixon’s line, and east of the 
Alleghanies, such unpalatable stuff. Cora 


bread does not need baking powder to lighten 
it, wheat flour to change its consistency, and 
least of all, sugar to sweeten it. Such prac- 
tices are all wrong, and I am not surprised 
that those addicted to such cooking practices 
should hold corn bread in low esteem. The 
people who live in the South and the West 
know how to use corn meal; it is rare, indeed, 
however, to find any one in the North and 
East who is not more or less deficient in this 
valuable knowledge. Here is a rule, other 
than geographical, by which this knowledge 
may be tested. When a man or a woman 
speaks of Johnny Cake for Hoe Cake, then 
you will know that that person is of New 
England ancestry, and with the Puritan 
nacillus still active in his or her blood. And 
in New England they have never known the 
first principles of corn bread making. If it 
would not seem irreverent and therefore 
objectionable, I should say that those excel- 
lent, admirable, sturdy, industrious, virtu- 
ous and liberty-loving people know precious 
little about any kind of cooking. The plain 
living that their greatest philosopher cele- 
brates as the corollary of high thinking is 
all but universal in a section where the 
grateful art of cookery has been worse than 


neglected. It has been cultivated to a de- 
gree which justifies the old saying: ‘‘God 
sends the food, but the devil sends the 


cooks.’’ 
wreaked 


And the worst deviltry has been 
upon Indian corn meal in their 
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efforts to convert it into bread. And so they 
condemn it for general use. They call it 
indigestible and give it other bad names. 

Its worst name, however, is borne in Ire- 
land. They had never seen it in the Emerald 
Isle until the potato crop failed in 1848. 
Then great quantities were sent there from 
America to succor a starving people. They 
did not know how to prepare it. And as 
likely as not there was no one sent who 
could instruct them. They made of it gruels, 
stirabouts and mushes. These are about the 
same, I believe, varying only in thickness. 
The Irish did not like it, and small blame to 
them. It was a more nourishing food than 
potatoes alone, but in their ignorance of 
how properly to cook it they considered it 
only a trifle better than nothing. And so 
they called it ‘‘famine food,’’ and they call 
it that to this day. 

To give lessons in cooking is not at all in 
my line, but it seems to me necessary after 
what I have said to suggest the proper 
method of preparing one or two kinds of 
corn bread, and | give the following receipts 
with many apologies to the readers of this 
magazine in the South and West, where all 
who can cook at all know much better than 
I do how these various things should be 
done. To make corn meal batter cakes 
they are often called griddle cakes in the 
northeastern the country —take 
one pint of corn meal and three-quarters of 
a pint of sour milk, putting one-half a tea- 
spoonful of soda in the milk, which should 
be stirred until it foams. Add to the mix- 
ture one egg (or two would be better) and 
put in salt to the taste. The griddle should 
be hot and well greased. If the cakes do not 
hold together so that they may be easily 
turned on the griddle, one teaspoonful of 
wheat flour may be added to the mixture. 
In case sour milk is not available, sweet 
milk may be used and one teaspoonful of 
yeast powder substituted for the soda. 

And for corn bread, as made in Kentucky, 
here are the proportions : 

1!. pints of corn meal, 
1 pint buttermilk, 
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states of 


eggs, 
teaspoonful of soda, 

1 teaspoonful of salt, 

1 tablespoonful of melted lard. 

Mix well and bake quickly. 
Corn dodgers are thus made: 

1 pint of corn meal, 

1 pint of sweet milk, 

4 teaspoonful of salt, 

Melted lard the size of an egg. 
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This when well mixed should be formed 
into pones and baked in an oven moderately 
heated. To make a pone, as I remember the 
process, the cook puts the batter in the 
palm of the left hand and closes over this 
with the right hand, emptying the pone 
thus formed from the left hand into the 
baking pan. The impressions of the fingers 
of the left hand are left on the top of the 
pone or loaf. Pone, I am told by the lexi- 
cographers, is of American-Indian origin. | 
am inclined to believe that the negroes had 
a hand in making the word—almost as much 
of a hand as in making the pones them- 
The famous hoe cake is made ex- 
actly as batter cakes are made, except that 
the batter is stiffer, and, therefore, as the 
cake spreads on the griddle it does not get 
so thin. One-cuarter of an inch,-.I should 
say, is the proper thickness for a hoe cake. 
Then it may be eaten from the hand as any 
other kind of bread is eaten. 

The ordiaary corn meal of commerce, that 
to be bought in New York, for instance, does 
not make the very best corn bread. It is 
ground too fine and the kiln drying process 
through which the corn is put to make it 
keep does not improve it for cooking pur- 
poses, whatever it may do to its nutritive 
values. And the nutritive values of corn are 
very great. Here is what the chemist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Says: 


selves. 


‘There is a widespread opinion that the products of 
Indian corn are less digestible and less nutritious than 
those from wheat. This opinion, it appears, has no 
justification, either from the chemical composition of 
the two classes of bodies or from recorded digestive 
and nutritive experiments. A study of the analytical 
data of the whole grain shows that, in so far as actual 
nutrients are concerned, the maize is fully as nutri- 
tious as wheat. The ash contents of maize and its 
products is probably not quite so high as that of wheat, 
and there is, therefore, a slight deficiency of the min- 

foods employed in the nourishment of the body. 
Inasmuch, however, as the cereals contain an excess of 
mineral matters above the needs of the body, this 
slight deficiency is of no consequence. In respects of 
content of fat, Indian corn and its products cvasily 


take precedence of all other cereals, with the excep- 
tion of hulled oats. In round numbers, it contains 
twice as much fat or oil as wheat, three times as much 


is rye, twice as much as barley, and two-thirds as much 


as hulled oats. In regard to digestible carbohydrates, 
that is, starch, sugar, dextrin, and digestible fiber, it 
possesses a higher content than hulled oats, almost the 
sa as wheat, and slightly less than rye or barley. 


Comparing the contents of nitrogenous matters with 

that of other cereals; it is found that the first place 

must be awarded to oats, especially if they have been 
ed. Indian corn, however, has nearly the same 
tity of proteid matter as the other leading cereals, 
excepted.” 


‘hat, I presume, may be considered as 
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authoritative from a scientific point of view. 
But well established facts bear out what this 
chemist says. If it had not been for the use 
of corn as bread the armies of the South in 
the Civil War would have been starved into 
submission at least two years before the 
surrender at Appomatox. And without the 
use of corn as bread the labor in the South 
and West would to-day be inefficient, where- 
as it is quite the reverse—efficient, abun- 
dant and cheap. 

So much for corn in its aspects as food 
forman. As food for animals it is unsur- 
passed. Horses, cattle, and particularly 
swine, thrive on it, and in this country it 
forms their chief food. Probably no trainer 
would prepare a thoroughbred for a hard 
race on a corn diet, but, nevertheless, it is 
the chief food of the thirteen millions of 
horses now in the United States. For cattle 
it is most excellent, stalks and all. But for 
hogs there is nothing to approach it. In the 
Western States where great quantities of 
corn are grown, it is a source of unending 
discussion as to whether it is more profitable 
to send corn directly to the market or to 
feed and fatten hogs and send them to the 
market. It is a nice problem in arithmetic 
to determine this question, the price of 
corn and the price of pork being the factors 
in the problem. I shall not attempt to 
formulate any rule; if I did so I should have 
the cross-road wiseacres of half a dozen 
states declaring that | did not understand 
the problem at all. 

Not only are the grains good for cattle 
food, but the stalks make excellent fodder 
for winter feeding, while the cobs can be 
ground up into a meal of tolerable nutritive 
value. When corn is grown for ensilage it 
i sowed broadcast and cut in the green 
state. It has long been proved that food of 
this nature is the best yet discovered for 
herds of cattle kept for dairy purposes. 
Even the refuse or by products after alcohol, 
starch or glucose, have been extracted from 
Indian corn are of value for cattle feeding. 
These residues are dried and in such form 
easily transported to wherever they may be 
needed. So much for Indian corn as a food 
for man and beast. It is used, however, most 
extensively in manufactures. 

Practically all of the starch which is made 
in the United States is made from the grains 
of the Indian corn. In a few localities a 
small quantity of starch is made from pota- 
toes, and in Florida and some other parts of 
the South still smaller quantities from the 
cassava. The starch of commerce, however, 
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for the whole country is derived exclusively 
from Indian corn. The grains of the Indian 
corn contain from 60 to 65 per cent. of 
starch, and nearly all of this is secured in 
commercial operations in a merchantable 
form. The process of starch making is ex- 
tremely simple. The grains are softened in 
hot water until they can be easily crushed 
between stones or rollers into a fine pulp. 
This pulp is carried onto shakers lined with 
fine cloth, and as the pulp passes over these 
the starch is washed through the meshes of 
the cloth by a stream of water. It is cus- 
tomary in some localities to treat the sep- 
arated starch with a dilute alkali, usually 
caustic soda, for the purpose of freeing it 
more completely from attached particles of 
a nitrogenous nature. The dissolved nitro- 
genous bodies and the alkaline waters are 
subsequently removed by washing with pure 
water. The starch is then allowed to settle, 
and the moist blocks are placed upon draw- 
ers and brought to the proper state of dehy- 
dration for commercial purposes. Starches 
intended for cooking purposes receive special 
treatment, and are purer and whiter than 
those made for laundry purposes. The quan- 
tity of Indian corn used for starch making 
in the United States is not actually known, 
but is doubtless greater than the amount 
used for glucose making. 

The manufacture of starch sugars of vari- 
ous degrees of hydrolyzation is an impor- 
tant industry in the United States. These 
products of the hydrolysis of starch are 
known as glucose or grape sugar. The 
glucoses represent those in which the 
hydrolysis is less complete, and consist 
largely of dextrin, dextrose, a little maltose, 
and water. These are made into thick and 
white sirups, used largely for table sirups, 
for adulterating molasses and honey, and for 
confectioners’ purposes. Grape sugar is a 
term applied to the solid product obtained 
by the hydrolysis of starch in which the 
hydrolysis is carried to a greater extent, the 
resulting product consisting chiefly of dex- 
trose. This product is chiefly used as a sub- 
stitute for malt in the brewing of beer and 
ale. This industry has assumed immense 
proportions in the United States, the quan- 
tity of Indian corn annually consumed in the 
manufacture of glucose being about 40,000, - 
000 bushels. 

Large quantities of Indian corn are used 
in the United States for the manufacture of 
the beverage known as whiskey. There is 
probably more Indian corn whiskey made in 
the United States than is made from all 
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other grains combined. Indian corn whiskey 
is generally designated by the term ‘‘Bour- 
bon,’’ to distinguish it from the rye whis- 
key, which is the other whiskey chiefly used. 
The process of manufacture is entirely 
analagous to that used in making whiskey 
from other cereal grains. The conversion of 
the starch into fermentable sugars is accom- 
plished by diastatic action, and the resulting 
mash fermented subjected to distillation. 
Certain volatile matters besides ethyl alco- 
hol pass over into the distillate, especially 
of that group of higher alcohols known un- 
der the name of ‘‘fusel oil.”” The aromatic 
flavoring essential oils of Indian corn also 
appear in the distillate. After proper recti- 
fication the distilled whiskey is colored with 
burnt sugar, placed in oak barrels, and 
allowed to lie in warehouses for from three 
to five years. During this period the fusel 
oils are largely oxidized to aromatic ethers, 
the whiskey is rendered mild and agreeable 
in flavor, and the general improvement due 
to ageing takes place. 

Indian corn is also practically the source 
of all the commercial alcohols, cologne 
spirits, high wines and other alcoholic pro- 
ducts made in the United States. The dis- 
tillation of high wines, cologne spirits and 
alcohols is a great industry, consuming an- 
nually in excess of fifteen million bushels of 
Indian corn. 

Recently it has been discovered that the 
pith of the corn stalk has remarkable prop- 
erties as an obturator in the manufacture of 
battleships. It possesses a high degree of 
resilience and porosity, and when perforated 
by a shot or shell it instantly closes the 
aperture made by the projectile, and thus 
prevents the entrance of water into the 
vessel. It also has properties rendering it 
suitable for the manufacture of pyroxylin 
varnishes, gun cotton, and other high ex- 
plosives. By reason of the nature of its 
construction it is easily nitrated. The acids 
are completely removed by washing, and the 
resulting compound is more stable, and 
therefore more valuable, than that which is 
derived from cotton under similar treatment. 

So much for the uses of corn. Now let us 
look at its value to tho farmers as a product 
and compare the crop as to acreage, yield, 
and forth, with other bread-making 
cereals and also with cotton. The last com- 
plete statistics available for this purpose 
are those of 1898, as the crops of this year 
have either not been harvested or reckoned. 

In 1898 there were 77,721,781 acres 
planted in corn and the production was 
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1,924,184,660 bushels, with a value of 
$552, 028, 428. 

In the same year the wheat acreage was 
44,455,278 acres, production 675,148,705, 
and value $392,770,320. The value of the 
oats crop was $186,405,364; of the barley 
crop $23,464,359; of the rye crop $11,875, - 
350; of the buckwheat crop $5,271,462. 
The cotton crop was the product of 24,319, - 
584 acres, and was worth $319,491,412. 
Here we see that the total value of all the 
other bread-making cereals only exceeded 
that of Indian corn by about eleven per 
cent., while the value of the cotton crop 
was only about fifty-seven and one-half per 
cent. that of Indian corn. 

Let us look over the corn crops of other 
years. Here are the statistics for the last 
thirty years : 


The season of 1891 was the banner year, 
however. That year the corn crop of about 
seventy-six million acres was worth $836,- 
439,228. This value was due to the price, 
however, rather than the size of the crop, 
for in 1889, with a larger acreage and a mil- 
lion more bushels of yield the value was only 
$597,918,829. The market price has much 
to do with the value of the crop, and some- 
times, unfortunately, when the crop has been 
very large, the price has been discouragingly 
low. Indeed, it has now and then been so low 
that farmers in the parts of the West where 
fuel is scarce have used corn instead of wood 
or coal. Such facts have given flimsy excuse, 
if not warrant, for the agitators who have ad- 
vised the Western farmers to ‘‘raise less corn 
and more hell.’ This picturesque formulation 
of grievance was the work of a woman orator. 


CORN. 


1891 
1892 
1893 


1894 








AREA. 


Acres 
34, 306,538 
32, 520, 249 
34, 887, 246 
37, 1038, 245 
38,646,977 
34,091,137 
35, 526, 836 
39, 197, 148 
41,036,919 
44,841,371 
49, 033, 364 
50, 369, 113 
51,585,000 
53, 085, 450 
62,317, 842 
64, 262,025 
65,659,545 
68, 301,889 
69,683, 780 
73, 180, 150 
75, 694, 208 
72,392, 720 
75, 672, 763 
78,319,651 
71,970, 763 
76, 204,515 
70,626,658 
72,036,465 
62, 582, 269 
2,075, 830 
81,027, 156 
80,095,051 
77,721,781 


PRODUCTION. 


Bushels. 
867, 946, 295 
768, 320,000 
906, 527,000 
874, 320,000 
1,094, 255, 000 

991,898,000 
1,092,719, 000 

932, 274,000 

850, 148, 500 
1,321,069,000 
1, 288, 827,500 
1,342,558, 000 
1,388, 218, 750 
1,547,901,790 
1,717, 434,543 
1,194,916,000 
1,617,025, 100 
1,551,076, 895 
1,795, 528,000 
1,936, 116,000 
1,665, 441,000 
1,456, 161,000 
1,987, 790, 000 
2,112,892, 000 
1,489, 970, 000 
2,060, 154,000 
1,628, 464, 000 
1,619, 496, 131 
1,212, 770,052 
2.151, 138,580 
2, 283, 875, 165 
1,902, 967,933 
1,924, 184,660 


VALUE. 


$411,450,830 
437, 769, 763 
424,056,649 
522,550,509 
540,520, 456 
430,355,910 
385, 736, 210 
411,961,151 
496, 271,255 
484,674, 804 
436, 108,521 
467,635, 230 
440, 280,517 
580,486, 217 
679,714,499 
759,482,170 
783, 867, 175 
658,051, 485 
640, 735, 560 
635,674, 630 
610,311,000 
646, 106,770 
677,561,580 
597,918,829 
754,433,451 
836, 439, 228 
642, 146,630 
591,625,627 
554,719, 162 
544, 985, 534 
491,906, 967 
501,072, 952 
552,028, 428 
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The smallest corn crop in thirty years was 
that of 1869, when there were only 874,320, 
000 bushels produced. The price of corn, how- 
ever, was high, so that the total value was 
within $30,000,000 of last year. In 1872, 
with an increased production, the price had 
fallen so considerably that the corn crop was 
worth only $385,736,210. We were getting 
down to hard pan, and the depression of 
values beginning on the farm extended 
throughout every kind of property, and there 
was a general liquidation preparatory to a 
fresh start. There is no better barometer by 
which commercial men and investors can be 
guided than the size and the value of the 
corn crop in the United States. The present 
year promises to be the greatest corn season 
ever known. The acreage is larger, the 
yield larger, and the price is likely to be 
good. This means a tremendous lot to the 
country at large, but it has a peculiar sig- 
nificance in those states particularly devoted 
to the cultivation of this cereal. In Kansas, 
where only a little while ago every kind of 
calamity was anticipated, the corn crop is 
more abundant than ever before, and there 
is actually a boom—a boom in ‘‘bleeding 
Kansas.’’ The poets are making verses to 
celebrate the great good fortune which has 
come to a people who had been persuaded 
that they were oppressed and down-trodden. 

The great corn states, according to the 
statistics of last year, are in the order 
named, Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Kansas, Indiana, Texas and Ohio. Each of 
these states grew in excess of 100,000,000 
bushels, while the total of Iowa was 254,- 
999,850 bushels. This year we are promised 
from Kansas alone in excess of 350,000,000 
bushels. Montana, among the new states, 
grew the smallest amount of corn last year, 
and Rhode Island among the old states. In 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming and Washington all of the 
corn grown was consumed at home, prac- 
tically none of it being transported beyond 


the county in which it was produced. The 
other states, according to the amount 


grown, shipped corn to other parts of the 
country and abroad. In price the corn on 
the farms realized all the way from 66 cents 
a bushel in Montana to 23 cents in Iowa, the 
general average throughout the country be- 
ing 28 7-10 cents per bushel. In 1897 this 
general average was 26 3-10 cents; in 1896 
it was 21 5-10 cents; in 1895 it was 25 3-10 
cents, and in 1894 it was 45 7-10 cents. In 
the latter year (1894) the production was 
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short, being somewhat more than twenty 
per cent. less than last year. 

The exportation of Indian corn is on the 
increase, but it has not yet reached large 
proportions, considering its large value 
among the dom: stic crops and its impor- 
tance in the agriculture of the country. I 
am speaking of its exportation in its natural 
state. In its manufactured state, and in the 
form of beef and pork it really is among the 
first, if not the first of our exports. In 
1898 we exported 208,744,939 bushels of 
corn at a value of $74,196,850. This is only 
a little over thirteen per cent. of the whole 
crop, while almost forty per cent. of the 
wheat is exported. If we add to the wheat 
the wheat flour sent abroad the percentage 
rises to almost fifty-five per cent. Efforts 
are constantly made to teach the people of 
Kurope that Indian corn does make good 
bread. Hitherto these efforts have, however, 
been rather amateurish and on so small a 
scale that they have had no large influence. 
It seems to me that the Agricultural Depart- 
ment should have a kitchen at every great 
Kuropean fair or exposition, and give, with- 
out cost, properly made corn bread to all 
who would eat it, together with the formula 
for making it. It would be particularly good 
food in Great Britain, where stimulating and 
heat-producing food is required. Besides, 
Great Britain is more deficient in food sup- 
ply than any other country in Europe. 

Corn is an exhaustive crop, and farmers 
have to be very careful in rotating it with 
other crops so that all the virtue be not 
extracted from the soil. The yield per acre 
varies very much in diiferent parts of the 
country, depending upon the richness of. the 
soil, the use of fertilizers, but more than all 
on the skill cf the husbandmen. In Iowa, 
where all conditions are favorable and the 
farmers are skilful and industrious, the 
yield last year was thirty-five bushels to the 
acre, whereas in Kansas the yield was only 
sixteen bushels. Corn requires much nitro- 
gen from the soil, and it is well to precede 
a corn crop with one of red clover or some 
other leguminous crop. The skilful rotation 
of crops is better husbandry than the ex- 
travagant use of manure and artificial fer- 
tilizers. 

One other comparison. 

The production of gold and silver in the 
WORLD in 1897 was: 

Gold, $237,504,800; silver, $236,730,- 
300; total, $474,236, 100. 

Value of the corn crop in the UNITED 
STATES in 1897, $501,072, 953. 











A SECRET 


By BRAND 

VER at the Executive Mansion, Gover- 
() nor Chatham and his private secretary 

were at dinner when the telegram 
came. The Governor took the yellow enve- 
lope from the butler’s tray and tore it open. 
When he had read the message he passed it 
over without a word to Gilman. The private 
secretary’s eyes widened as he read it, and 
he exclaimed : 

‘‘Jim Lockhart dead !’’ 

William, the black butler, 
easily. The Governor bent forward, and 
lifted his coffee to his lips. Gilman laid the 
dispatch beside his plate, and, still looking 
at it, began to pinch the olden tip of a 
cigarette. William slid noiselessly to his 
side with a match. When Gilman had light- 
ed his cigarette he said: 

‘*Poor Jim!’’ 

The Governor responded : 

‘*Yes, poor Jim.’’ 

\ strange quality in the Governor’s tone 
gave expression to something more than 
His ‘ace was sombre, immobile, 
inscrutable. He dropped his napkin, and, 
vithout lighting his cigar, though William 
stood by shading the little flame of the 
ready match with his pale palm, he arose 
ind went slowly into tke library. About the 
walls were his beloved books. On the broad, 
heavy table of Flemish oak a shaded lamp 
rose over the magazines, the pamphlets, the 
scattered and the Chicago news- 
papers, which reach Springfield at noon. In 
the wide chimney--over which is carved 
those words from the Benedicte, ‘‘Oh, ye 
ire and Heat, Bless ye the Lord’’—a brazier 
of Sangamon County coal was blazing. Out- 
side a cold November rain was driving 
igainst the tall windows of the mansion. 
(he Governor sank into a deep leather chair. 
lle supported his head in his hand and gazed 
into the fire. 

Gilman followed, and seating himself, 
likewise fell into a melancholy reverie. The 
ilence within, and the wind sweeping the 
rain back and forth like a broom without, 


stirred un- 


sadness. 


books 


»ppressed him. He was a young man. Once 
or twice he looked at the Governor, and 
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then the silence, the wind and the rain 
forced him to speak. 

‘*He seemed to be in perfect health when 
he went away Wednesday,’’ he said. 

The silence deepened. The wind threshed 
the trees and the rain drenched the windows 
anew. Gilman spoke again. He said: 

‘*The party’s lost a good man.”’ 

‘And I have lost another friend,’’ 
the Governor. He was growing old. 

Without moving, still gazing deeply into 
the coals, after a little minute, he added: 

‘*He was the most generous man I ever 
knew.”’ 

‘*Yes; and I believe, after all, when the 
time came, he would have been with you for 
the renomination.’’ 

The Governor stretched out his 
stay Gilman’s speech. 

‘*T was not thinking of that, Leonard 

The Governor did this gently, as he did 
all things. Gilman’s face reddened—for the 
fire was growing hot —and silence fell again 
between them. Gilman felt the silence. He 
flung his cigarette into the fire. Then he 
arose. 

‘““Guess I’ll go over to the Leland,’’ 
said. 
lars.’ 

The Governor nodded acquiescence, but as 
Gilman reached the door that leads into the 
northwest drawing-room, he spoke: 

‘*Before you go hand me the statutes, if 
you please. I suppose I have some duty to 
perform in an event like this.”’ 

Gilman, who longed only for action, bore 
with alacrity the three big calf-skin vol- 
umes to the library table, and turned to the 
index. 

“*T’]l find the section for you.’’ Gilman 
examined the second volume for an instant, 
and then said: ‘‘Here it is.”’ 

‘*Read, it please,’’ said the Governor. 

And Gilman read: ‘‘ ‘Section sixteen. 
In case of the death of the Treasurer, it 
shall be the duty of the Governor to take 
possession of the office of such Treasurer, 
and cause the vaults thereof to be closed 
and securely locked, and so remain until a 
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‘*Some of the boys may have particu- 
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successor is appointed and qualified; and at 
the time such successor takes possession of 
the office, he, together with the Auditor of 
Public Accounts and any of the bondmen 
of the deceased Treasurer who shall be 
present, shall proceed to take an account of 
all moneys, papers, books, records and 
other property coming into his possession ; 
and the Auditor shall take of such succeed- 
ing Treasurer his receipt therefor, and keep 
the same on file in his office.’ There,”’ 
concluded Gilman, closing the book, and 
then immediately reopening it, ‘‘that’s it 
it’s chapter one hundred and thirty, sec- 
tion sixteen of the Act of eighteen seventy- 
three, page twenty-three twenty-seven.’’ 

‘‘Now turn,’’ said the Governor, ‘‘to the 
chapter on elections, chapter forty-six, | 
think it is, and see what it says about the 
appointment of a successor.”’ 

Gilman tilted up the first volume, and in- 
spected the red and black labels on its back ; 
then he turned to chapter forty-six, and, 
running his finger down the pages until he 
found the section, read hurriedly, mumbling 
his words until he came to the vital sen- 
tence: 

‘**When a vacancy shall occur in the 
office of Secretary of State, Auditor of Pub- 
lic Accounts,’ yes, here it is’? (he accen- 
tuated the word) ‘‘ ‘Treasurer, Attorney- 
General, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion’ ’’ (he was reading rapidly now and 
running words together) ‘‘ ‘or member of 
the State Board of Equalization, the Gov- 
ernor’ ’’ (and now he raised his voice and 
read more slowly and distinctly) ‘‘ ‘the 
Governor shall fill the same by appointment, 
and the appointee shall hold his office during 
the remainder of the term, and until his 
successor is elected and qualified.” That’s 
section hundred and twenty-eight.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said the Governor, ‘‘I’ll name 
Hillman to fill the vacancy.’’ Hillman was 
the treasurer-elect, chosen by the people in 
November to succeed Lockhart. He was not 
of the party, however, to which the Gover- 
nor belonged. In Illinois, it will be remem- 
bered, treasurers are elected not quadrenni- 
ally, as are the other State officials, but 
biennially, and a Treasurer cannot succeed 
himself. So that in the middle of an admin- 
istration there is always an off year, and a 
reaction, and as the papers say, a stinging 
rebuke at the polls. 

‘*M-m-yes,’’ said Gilman, ‘‘the boys won’t 
like it—but it’s only for a couple of 
months.’’ 

‘‘And as to sealing the treasury,’ 


, 


con- 
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tinued the Governor, ‘‘I presume that the 
morning will be time enough for that.’’ 

‘*Yes, it’s a bad night outside, anyway,”’’ 
responded Gilman. The Governor. was lost 
again in thought. Gilman went on and out. 

The Governor, alone in the library, con- 
tinued to gaze into the fire. Once he took 
from the table at his elbow a worn book, 
which he handled tenderly. He read in it 
for a while. It was ‘‘The Thoughts of Mar- 
cus Aurelius.’’ But he did not read long. 
Presently he was sitting with the forefinger 
of one hand between the leaves of the book, 
which lay im his lap, musing on the fire 
again. Outside the rain drenched the tall 
windows of the mansion. 

The clock in the hall tolled eleven. 
Governor arose, and 
staircase that winds gracefully from the 
great hall to the floor above, and thence to 
his chamber and his bed. 


The 
went slowly up the 


In a room on the parlor floor of the 
Leland, the windows of which looked down 
on Sixth street, a short, fat man was pacing 
the floor. His unbuttoned waistcoat showed 
a white shirt stretched over a large paunch. 
His hair was greased with perspiration, big 
drops of which stood out on his forehead, 
and slid down his pendulous, dewlapt cheeks. 
He had a bristling mustache, at which he 
gnawed when he removed his cigar from his 
lips, and a short goatee at which he plucked 
incessantly with his fingers. When his cigar 
was in his mouth, he rolled it about and 
ground it between his teeth. At times he 
spat pieces of the tobacco leaves fiercely 
into the grate. The cigar was burning un- 
evenly, and fuming so that the little man 
winked his little eyes. On a table in the 
room, littered with the inevitable Chicago 
papers, and strewn with poker chips, stood 
an empty whisky glass. The rumpled coun- 
terpane of the bed showed that the little 
man had been tossing upon it. As he paced 
up and down he talked to himself, and at 
times swore. 

‘*Hell,’’ he would say, ‘‘why the devil 
doesn’t he come.”’ 

Occasionally he would draw out his watch, 
and scowl at its face. Then he would look 
at the old-fashioned brass crank on the 
wall, beside the door, which sometimes 


pulled a call-bell in the office below, and 
sometimes did not, but he did not ring it. 
He ran his fingers through his tumbled hair, 
and paced up and down. 

The little man was William Grigsby, and 
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ter iter ertnain 


“Gilman examined the second volume for 


he was the Attorney-General of the State of 


Illinois. He had come down from the Jo 
Daviess hills, to serve a term in the House, 
and been nominated for the office he now 
held by the Governor, John Chatham. John 
Chatham was his political creator, and the 
two men had once been friends. The admin- 
istration had begun harmoniously enough, 


an instant 


and then said: ‘Here it is 

but before two of the four years of its polit- 
ical life had expired there was a split, and 
factions had formed. There had been a fierce 
fight for the control of the State Central 
Committee that year, and the struggle had 
been carried into the State convention, which 
nominated a State Treasurer, a Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and Trustees 
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of the University of Illinois. In one faction 
were the Governor, the Auditor of Public 
Accounts, and, of course, his appointees, 
the Adjutant-General, the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commissioners and the trustees 
of the State institutions. In the other were 
the Attorney-General and the Secretary of 
State, Jennings. Lockhart, the State Treas- 
urer, had been neutral. He was everybody’s 
friend. The Lieutenant-Governor did not 
count. The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction was not a politician, save in teach- 
ers’ institutes, where he was cheered and 
indorsed in classic resolutions. 

And now Grigsby was an avowed candi- 
date for Governor, in opposition to his old 
friend, John Chatham, the man who had 
made him. Two years bring about great 
changes in politics. Grigsby, in that time, 
had grown corpulent, had hardened his liver 
and his heart, and was threatened with 
3right’s disease. 

The Attorney-General continued to smoke 
and pace the floor, and swear. After awhile 
he consulted his watch again, and then 
gave the old-fashioned brass bell-pull a 
vigorous jerk. Presently a negro boy came 
bearing a presumptive pitcher of water, the 
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“And he was the Attorney-General of the State of 


Illinois.”’ 
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tinkling of the ice heralding his approach. 
The Attorney-General would have welcomed 
iced water in the morning, but now he 
seized it from the black boy’s hand, set 
it down with a splash on his washstand, and 
shouted : 

‘Go and tell Jim to mix me a commo- 
dore.”’ 

Just as the boy reached the door, it 
opened, and a tall man entered. The tall 
man seeing the boy, looked at Grigsby. 

““What’ll you have, Hank?’’ said the At- 
torney-General. 

‘*A little whisky.’’ 

‘Bring Mr. Jennings some whisky,”’’ or- 
dered the Attorney-General. 

“‘Bourbon, boy,’’ added Mr. Jennings. 

The boy withdrew. 

The Attorney-General paused before the 
fire, and‘ looked up into the face of the Sec- 
retary of State. 

‘Well, Hank,’’ he said, ‘‘I began to fear 
you hadn’t got my message. Heard the 
news ?’’ 

The Secretary of State lazily pulled off 
his wet overcoat and flung it across the bed, 
and then, shaking the water from his broad- 
brimmed black slouch hat in the careless 
way they have down in Southern Illinois, he 
tossed it after the coat, on which it fell 
with a damp slap. He stood six feet in 
height, and would have been taller had he 
not stooped. His face was long, his skin 
dingy and sallow, and his thin nose, begin- 
ning between deep-set eyes of steely blue, 
stretched down the middle of his visage, 
and precipitated itself over the black mus- 
tache that drooped thin and moist about his 
mouth. His hair, glossy black, though he 
was fifty, was flung straight across his brow 
and over his left ear, giving the effect of a 
mane. Behind, it greased the collar of a 
long black frock coat that wrapped him 
lankly. A narrow black tie hung unknotted 
at his throat. When he moved it was in that 
loose and lazy way that told, as his hat and 
his habit did, that he came from the coun- 
try south of the old 0. and M., which divides 
Egypt from the corn lands of Central Illinois. 
He drew a rocking-chair to the grate, and 
stretching himself comfortably in it, with 
his feet upon the ash-strewn fender, drew 
from his hip pocket a plug of tobacco and 
gnawed onit. Then he drawled, in a voice 
haunted by musical echoes of Southern an- 
cestry : 

‘What news’?”’ 

‘“Why,’’ replied 


the Attorney-General, 


‘*haven’t you heard? Jim Lockhart’s dead.”’ 
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‘The hell he is!’’ responded Jennings. ‘‘I 
hadn’t heerd ary word. When’d he die?’’ 

‘This afternoon.’”’ 

‘*Sudden ?’’ 

‘*Rather.’’ 

‘*What was ailin’ of him?’’ 

The Attorney-General smiled, a peculiar, 
mirthless smile. 

The Secretary of State ceased to rock. 

‘*You don’t reckon now rs 

‘“‘That’s it exactly.”’ 

‘*T didn’t know it’d got that bad. What’d 
they give out fer the cause ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, heart failure, I suppose.”’ 

‘Beats hell, don’t it?’’ 

The Secretary of State was silent. Pres- 
ently he spoke again in an abstracted way: 

‘‘Well, Jim ’as a devil of a good feller, 
as good as you’d meet up ’ith in a coon’s 
age. An’ I reckon when it come to a show- 
down, he ’as our friend. If the boys ’p’ints 
an investigatin’ committee-—Jim ’as al’ays a 
leetle too free ’ith the stuff.’’ 

Grigsby said ‘‘Yes,’’ in a detached tone. 
‘hen there was silence for a space. The bell- 
boy knocked, bore in his tray and departed. 
fhe men nodded over the edges of their 
little glasses each to the other, and drank. 
Then Grigsby, wiping his lips, said: 

‘*Hank, I didn’t send for you to-night to 
hold memorial services over Jim Lockhart. 
lhere’s something more important than that 

there’s something damned important, and 
jt concerns me.’’ 

‘Your’ 

‘‘Yes, me. I’m in this thing just twenty 
thousand dollars. ’’ 

‘‘The hell you are!’’ 

‘* Just—twenty—-thousand—dollars. ’ 

Grigsby sank into a chair. 

‘*Borrowed?’’ asked Jennings. 

seg 

‘*Public funds ?’’ 

‘‘Well—I don’t know. Course— 

‘‘Jim Lockhart didn’t have no private 
fortune—’ithout it ’as the int’rust.”’ 

‘*Well, suppose it was.”’ 

**An’thin’ to show fer it ?”’ 

‘I gave him three notes 
two for five thousand each.’’ 

‘*Well, you’re a bigger damn fool than I 
gave you credit fer bein’.’’ 

The Attorney-General, clutching his fin- 
gers into his hair, rested his elbows on his 
short knees, and bowed his head. ‘‘And 
with the Governorship just in plain sight, 
too,’’ he groaned. 

‘‘Well, it wasn’t so damn plain,’ 
Jennings, whimsically. 
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one for ten, 


, 


said 


of State 








of State 
been 


“The Secretary 
would have 


stood six feet in height and 
taller had he not stooped.” 





Then as his eye rested on the man bowed 
beside him, the sweat trickling down his 
tallow face, something in the droop of the 
figure touched a chord of pity in his heart, 
and the tall Egyptian laid a hand on Grigs- 
by’s shoulder, saying in another tone: 

‘*Don’t take on that way. Let’s see what 
can be done.”’ 

‘*Yes, let’s,’’ assented Grigsby. 

The Egyptian knitted the brows over his 
long, narrow nose. 

‘*Hev you got any money ?’’ he asked. 

“*T!’? exclaimed Grigsby, with a sardonic 
grunt. 

‘*Any property ?”’ 

‘*Only my house up home.”’ 

‘*Hain’t you any friends up there, any bank- 
ers that’ll take care o’ this thing fer you?’’ 

Grigsby laughed ironically. 
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‘‘Cain’t you lay down on somebody fer 
it?’ 

Grigsby shook his head. 

‘“‘How’s your quo ’arranto proceedin’s 
’gainst the Chicago Consolidated ?”’ 

“It isn’t ripe yet,’’ said Grigsby, ‘‘and, 
anyhow, there isn’t time. Damn it, man,’’ 
he said, raising his voice, and striking his 
knee with his fist, ‘‘it’s got to be done now, 
to-night, or I'm lost. The Governor, under 
the law, must seal the Treasury at once, and 
you know just how long John Chatham’ll 
wait. We’ve got to take care of this thing 
to-night, to-night, I tell you. That’s why I 
sent for you.’’ The Attorney-General spoke 
angrily, and with a puffed face that flushed 
an unhealthy red, and then added, stretch- 
ing forth his hand and laying it on Jen- 
nings’ knee, ‘‘you’re my friend, ain’t you?’ 

“‘Sure,’’ said the Secretary of State, care- 
lessly, and then knitted his brows again. 
After a few minutes he said: 

‘Say, Bill, you and the Governor used to 
be friends, and he hain’t a bad feller, no- 
way. He got you your nomination—why 
don’t you go to him ge 

**Go to the Governor?’’ cried Grigsby; 
‘and tell him—tell him!’’ 

‘*Bill,’’ said the Secretary of State, ‘‘you 
don’t know the Governor. He hain’t my 
kind, ner I his’n, but I’ll tell you one thing 

-he hain’t the man to take advantage of a 
feller. You’d be as safe in his hands as you 
would in mine—safer, maybe,’’ Jennings 
concluded, with a good-humored chuckle. 

Grigsby emphatically, doggedly, shook his 
head. 

‘‘It never would do in this world,’’ he 
said, ‘‘never.’’ 

“Why, you could get him to hold off till 
you could take care of it. You and him used 
to be such friends—tell him you’ll lay down 
fer the sake of old times—that’s the thing 
—tell him an’thin’ to get him to hold off 
fer a few days. Then you’ll have time to 
turn ’round.”’ 

“‘Look here, Jennings,’’ said Grigsby, 
straightening up and glaring at the Secre- 
tary of State, ‘‘Chatham’s got all you fel- 
lows hypnotized. You think he’s a little tin 
god, that he’s incapable of doing a mean 
act, of throwing a friend down, or anything 
of that sort. I tell you I know him better 
than all of you do. He and I used to be 
close, thicker’n is 

“*You wasn’t borrowin’ money out o’ the 
State Treasury them days, though, was you, 
Bill?’’ interrupted Jennings. 

Grigsby colored. 
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‘‘No, you was somethin’ of a reformer 
yourself, then, wasn’t you?’ 

Grigsby colored more deeply. 

““An’ as fer the throwin’ down—we know 
who done the heft 0’ that. Course I don’t 
care—it suits me—but give a houn’ his 
dues.”’ 

Grigsby’s color had changed by swift 
gradations of tone to splenetic blackness. 
He broke in upon Jennings’ indictment of 
him, and his defense of the Governor: 

‘Oh, drop that—let’s talk business. I tell 
you I know Chatham, and I ain’t goin’ to 
put myself in his hands.’’ 

He drew out his watch and opened it. 

“It’s half-past eight now, and he doubt- 
less knows Lockhart’s dead—probably he’s 
got the Treasury sealed.’’ 

Jennings’ brow was gathered once more 
in wrinkles that indicated thought. His face 
rapidly assumed an expression of determina- 
tion. Presently he arose. 

‘*Bill,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m goin’ to do some- 
thin’ fer you I wouldn’t do fer any other 
livin’ man.’’ 

Grigsby raised an appealing, 
face. 

“*Yest’day I deposited in Gregory’s bank 
over at Decatur twenty-four thousand dol- 
lars. It’s the fees received in my office dur- 
in’ the last quarter. It’s lucky fer you they 
was unusually large é 

““Yes,’’ said Grigsby, and his expression, 
expectant and hopeful a moment before, 
clouded, ‘‘but it’s in Decatur, and we’re in 
Springfield and we’ve got to have it now, 
to-night, if it’s goin’ to do us any good. 
What the devil did you want to deposit it in 
Gregory’s bank for ?’’ 

‘“Because,’’ replied Jennings, ‘‘Gregory’s 
rich, and a contributor, an’ he can deliver 
Macon County, and we’ll want Macon Coun- 
ty’s ten votes, if I hain’t mistaken, one of 
these days. But never mind that now—it’s 
the on’y thing we can do.’’ 

Jennings looked at his watch. ‘‘It’s now 
twenty-five till nine. A train goes out on 
the Wabash at nine-five—I’1] send Hennessey 
over on that train with a note to Gregory, 
an’ acheck. He can get twenty thousand, 
an’ ketch a train back ’bout eleven-twenty, 
I think, anyway—that train that gets here 
at twelve-forty. You can take the money, 


yearning 


put it back in the Treasury, ’fore the Gov- 
ernor seals ’er up, an’— 
Grigsby sprang toward 
seized his hand. 
‘‘Hank, you’re the best friend I ever 
had,’’ he cried, and his eyes glistened. 
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“Grigsby leaped toward him, his itching fingers outstretched to seize the valise.”’ 


“Aw, don’t talk like that,’’ said Jen- 
nings, awkwardly. 

‘But can we trust Hennessey?’’ said 
Grigsby, the next instant, his eyes dilating, 
his hand suddenly dropping by his side. 

‘Hell, we’ve got to,’’ said Jennings. 
Then he strode across the room and turned 
the old-fashioned brass bell-pull. 

When a black boy grinned in the door- 
way, Jennings sent for Hennessey, and soon, 
the old elevator having clambered to the 
parlor floor, there was a knock. Jennings 
yelled ‘‘Come!’’ and in the door-way stood 
a young Irishman, red-cheeked and with 
closely-cropped, silver-sprinkled black hair. 
In the cities, the hair of the Irish-American 

especially in politics, and they are all in 

turns gray early. Hennessey was strong 
in the Thirteenth Ward of Chicago, hence 
his job in the office of the Secretary of 
State. Jennings had been writing while 
awaiting the Irishman’s coming. Turning 
to him the Secretary of State gave his in- 
structions, and he departed. As he closed 
the door Grigsby called: 

‘*1’]] make it all right with you, Mike.’’ 

Grigsby went to the window and pressed 
his face to one of the small panes, placing 
his hands as blinds beside his eyes as a little 
child does. The cold glass soothed his fore- 
head deliciously. He saw Shorty, who has 


driven ‘‘statesmen’’ on their mysterious 
nightly rounds for generations, mount the 
box of his old hack and pull his reluctant 
horses into the street. Then he turned to 
confront the three hours’ wait. He poked 
the smouldering fire of soft prairie coal, 
gave Jennings a cigar, and was about to 
pull the old-fashioned brass bell crank that 
more cheer might be added to the factitious 
comfort he sought to create in the room, 
when Jennings, meditatively scratching his 
head, said: ; 

‘*Bill, where’s them notes 0’ yourn?”’ 

‘‘Why,’’ said Grigsby, ‘‘in the Treasury, 
I suppose. ’’ 

‘*Well, you’ll have to get some one who 
can open the vaults fer you to-night.”’ 

Grigsby’s brow darkened, and the small 
cheerfulness that had begun to adumbrane 
itself in his face faded quite away. 

‘‘That’s so—I hadn’t thought of that.’’ 

He pondered heavily and then said, the 
old note of fear in his tone: 

‘‘Has that vault a time lock ?’’ 

**T reckon.’’ 

They were silent. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Grigsby, presently, break- 
ing the silence, ‘‘I’ll have to get Menden- 
hall.’” Mendenhall was the Assistant State 
Treasurer, and was counted among the ad- 
herents of Grigsby. 
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‘‘Better let me go,’’ said Jennings, taking 
up his coat and hat. 

When he had gone Grigsby again paced 
the floor. Now he would pause at the win- 
dow and look down into Sixth street, where 
the rain, falling hopelessly and helplessly, 
was making pools in the depressions of the 
cedar block pavement that glinted in the 
white glare of the arc light spluttering be- 
fore the hotel. Whenever the hoarse sounds 
of distant locomotive whistles came to him 
out of the wet night, he jerked forth his 
watch and sighed as he replaced it. Then he 
began to worry because Jennings did not 
re-appear. He wondered if Governor Chat- 
ham would venture out in such a night to 
seal the Treasury. He cursed Chatham, who 
had made him, and, finally, Jennings, who 
had saved him. Altogether, he passed a 
very bad two hours. And then Jennings re- 
turned. As the tall Egyptian entered the 
room, Grigsby demanded: 

‘Where you been?’ 

‘‘Over to the St. Nick—met up ’ith some 
o’ the boys, an’ set into a little game for 
awhile.”’ 

“‘See Mendenhall ?”’ 

““Yep—he’ll be ’long. Gosh! it’s a regu- 
lar Shawneetown flood outside!’’ And the 
man waved his big hat in a wide arc, the 
spray from it spitting angrily as it sprinkled 
the fire in the grate. 

“‘So it’s all right, is it 

“‘Ump huh.’’ 

‘‘How about the time lock ?’’ 

“‘Oh, George says they don’t never use 
that—haven’t sence the day the Senate 
’p’inted that committee to count the money 
in the Treasury. ’Member? By gosh, didn’t 
pore ol’ Jim bustle to get a special train an’ 
haul that money down from Chicago, 
though ?’’ 

The Secretary of State wagged his long 
head and chuckled. 

‘‘That thing lost him e’enamost fifty thou- 
san’ in int’rust, he tol’ me onct,’’ the Sec- 
retary of State went on, ‘‘an’ he hain’t 
never been able sinct to make ary long loan.”’ 

Again he laughed, and, the spirit of rem- 
iniscence being upon him, he went on: ‘‘One 
time ’fore the war, the legislature ’p’inted 
a countin’ committee, an’ ol’—oh, what’s 
’is name ?—you know—from Gallatin County 

-he ’as Treasur’ then, an’ the’ wasn’ 
more’n about fifty thousan’ in the safe, but 
he ’as game, an’ when the committee ’ peared 
next mornin’, he says, ‘Cert’n’y, gentle- 
men,’ an’ handed ’em out about ten thousan’ 
in silver and dollar bills, an’ says: ‘When 
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yo’re done countin’ o’ them ’ere, I’ll give 
you all some more.’ An’ in ’bout an hour 
they reckoned they’d take his figur’s— 
they’d have to do.”’ 

Grigsby’s heart lightened, and he became 
almost gay, ordering much drink. And for 
an hour the two men sat there, waiting and 
smoking, and drinking whiskey-——Jennings 
bourbon and Grigsby rye—and were content. 
Though every time the yowl of a locomotive 
was borne to him on the cold, wet night, 
Grigsby jerked out his watch. And once he 
started at a knock on the door, but it was 
only Mendenhall. 

After midnight Grigsby’s anxiety deep- 
ened, and he ceased to pay attention to 
Jennings’ stories of politics down in ‘‘South- 
ern Eellinoy,’’ stories about Don Morrison 
and John A. Logan. At 12:40 he arose and 
trod the floor, but Jennings’ long form was 
stretched out before the fire, his whiskey 
glass was at his elbow, and he said from 
time to time: 

“Oh, fer God’s sake, Bill, 
they’ll be ’iong all right.’’ 

“‘Isn’t that the Wabash?’’ said Grigsby, 
cocking his head at the night cry of a loco- 
motive. 

‘‘T don’ know,’’ said Jennings, who was 
growing mellow, ‘‘on’y whistles I could ever 
tell was them on the ol’ O. and M., ’ceptin’ 
o’ course, the toot of the Three States, 
which is now at Cairo, ef she hain’t stuck 
on a mud bank over on the Mizzouri shore 
some’er’s ’round Bird’s Landin’.’’ 

Grigsby looked at his watch. It was ten 
minutes of one, and just as he dolefully an- 
nounced the hour the door opened, and Hen- 
nessey entered, carrying a leather traveling 
bag. Grigsby leaped toward him, his itching 
fingers outstretched to seize the valise. 

**Ts it all there?’’ he exclaimed. 

‘‘Take me for a thief?’’ replied Hennes 
sey, swinging the bag behind him. 

Hennessey proffered the bag to his mas- 
ter, but Jennings said: 

‘‘Wait a minute.’’ Then he ran his hand 
wrist deep into his pocket and drew cata 
paper, which he examined critically, squint- 
ing his eyes, partly to protect them from 
the smoke that curled up from a big domes- 
tic cigar, partly—as it seemed, to assist in 
the concentration of his thoughts. 

‘*Gineral,’’ he said —by some strange con- 
fusion of ideas, down in Springfield they 
give the Attorney-General a military title, 
which custom that functionary fosters 


set down— 


‘‘Gineral, will you give me your signature 
to that, ’fore you start?”’ 
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Grigsby glowered at Jennings, read the 
paper, said somewhat petulantly, ‘‘Oh, of 
course,’’ and hesitatingly signed it. 

‘‘Now, Hennessey,’’ said Jennings, care- 
fully placing the paper in a long pocket-book 
he drew from the region of his left hip. 

Hennessey held the bag out toward the 
Secretary of State. 

‘‘No,’’ said Jennings, who was pouring 
himself a drink, ‘‘give it to the Gineral.’’ 

The Attorney-General took the bag and 
opened it. Inside were four big bundles of 
bank bills. He lifted them out. Each bundle 
wus composed of ten smaller packages, held 
by rubber bands, and each package was 
bound with a pink paper strap neatly pinned 
and marked ‘‘500.’’ He counted and re- 
placed the packages in the bag. Then tak- 
ing his coat and hat, he turned to Jennings 
and said: 

‘‘Well, let’s be gone.’’ 

The Secretary of State rolled his head to- 
ward the Attorney-General, waved his long 
arm and flapped his hand fin-like at him, and 
said: 

‘‘We’ll wait here, Mike and me. 
won't need us.”’ 

The Attorney-General scowled, and then 
went out, accompanied only by the Assistant 
State Treasurer. Hurrying down Capitol ave- 
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nue, Grigsby shivered, glancing up dark 
alleys. 
The clock in the hall of the Executive 


mansion had struck the half hour after mid- 
night, and the Governor was descending the 
stairs ina gray bath-robe and slippers. The 
old house was dark and still. Even the 
room occupied by Gilman, who should, at 
that hour, have been reading the magazines 
in bed, showed no light. The Governor, 
softly treading, entered the library. The 
last embers of the fire were smouldering. 
The Governor lighted the lamp, and in the 
circle of soft light it spread on the library 
table, he bent over a book, his glasses on 
his nose, their cord hanging down into his 
lap. He turned the leaves of the book. It 
was not ‘‘The Thoughts of Marcus Aurel- 
ius.”’ It was the second volume of ‘‘The 
Revised Statutes of Illinois,’’ a stupid work 
which many men consult, laboriously, far 
into the night. He softly rustled over the 
leaves until he found chapter one hundred 
and thirty. He ran his finger down the pages 
till it stopped at section sixteen. And then 
he read very slowly: ‘‘In case of the death 
of the Treasurer, it shall be the duty of the 
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Governor to take possession of the office of 
such Treasurer and cause the vaults thereof 
to be closed and securely locked, and so re- 
main until—-—’’ He read the words again, 
and again a third time, and yet again. 

He closed the book, put out the lamp and 
slowly felt his way back up the stairs. 

Ten minutes later he descended again, 
and groping in the hall, drew a great coat 
over his broad shoulders, covered his head 
with the slouch hat he wore when he went 
down into Southern Illinois, and let himself 
out of the wide front door. The asphalt 
drive-way that flings its long curve through 
the grounds of the gubernatorial residence 
from Fifth street to Fourth, gleamed like 
the surface of a river at night. The rain no 
longer fell, but the trees dripped dismally. 
Across the !ow night sky black clouds were 
flying. The Governor walked down the drive- 
way to the big iron gates at Fourth street, 
whose watered surface as far as he could 
see, wavered under the electric lights at 
the crossings. The Governor turned at Jack- 
son street and walked down the sleeping 
little avenue toward Second street. Before 
a low brown house trickling its eaves be- 
hind two sentinel cedars, he halted. He 
went up the moist brick walk, and pulled 
the white bell-knob. The bell jangled harsh- 
.y upon the sleeping stillness. The jangling 
trembled away. He rang again. There was 
a reluctant stir within and a voice, a scared 
woman’s voice, said: 

‘*Who’s there ?’’ 

‘*The Governor,’’ he responded. 
Mendenhall at home ?’’ 

The woman slid back bolts and opened the 
door circumspectly. She thrust out a towsled 
head and shoulders wrapped in a shawl. 
The Governor heard a baby’s cry. The wo- 
man’s teeth chattered with nervousness and 
the cold. 

‘*No, sir; he hasn’t got in yet.’’ 

The Governor thanked her and turned 
away. The woman opened the door wide and 
watched him as he retreated down the moist 
brick walk. At the street he paused. Then 
he turned on toward Second street. The 
woman closed the door, and her key grated 
in the lock. 

The Governor strode on into Second street, 
past the residence of the Bishop of Spring- 
field, standing behind white pillars deep in 
its naked grove, past St. Agatha’s Seminary 
sleeping in its gloom, until he reached the 
State House. The brooding building loomed 
above him, dark and dour, heaving its great 
gray dome into the grim night. Huge gran- 
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“By the dim light that always burns at night, just outside the door of the State Treasury, he read it.” 


ite pillars lifted themselves above him, he 
was lost in the shades of the lofty portico. 
He unlocked and pushed open the heavy 
door. The great marble corridors were dark 
and echoed to the touch of his heel upon the 
stones. In the wide rotunda, under the enor- 
mous dome, thick with billowing gloom, a 
janitor, the people’s solitary night watch, 
slept profoundly in his chair, his mouth 
open, his white beard upon his breast. His 
gossips had departed. Their deserted chairs 
stood aimlessly about. He had finished the 
nightly recital of the strenuous part he had 
borne in the great rebellion, and he slum- 
bered, his snores echoing in the monstrous 
inverted bowl above him. The Governor as- 
cended to the floor above, and turned down 
the'north corridor. A golden bar of light 
was thrown across the marble floor. It 
streamed from the open door of the State 
Treasury. The Governor quickened his steps. 
He heard the lunge of huge bolts as they 
were tumbled home. He heard the dull spin 
of a combination lock, and as he reached 
the Treasury two men were emerging from 
the dark vaults. 

“‘Thank God, that’s——’’ 

The sentence was lost in the mouth of the 
Attorney-General of the State of Illinois, 
who stood with dropping jaw staring at the 
Governor. The Attorney-General stood mo- 


tionless, and then plunged a hand with 
three pieces of paper into an outer pocket 
of his overcoat. Mendenhall stood behind 
him, a flame flashing over his face. 

The Governor was the first one to speak. 

‘*Good-evening, gentlemen,’’ he said. 

The two men did not reply, and the Gov- 
ernor spoke again. 

‘“‘Under the law, gentlemen,’’ he said, 
“‘the duty devolves upon me of closing and 
locking the Treasury and temporarily as- 
suming possession of it.’’ 

Still the men did not reply. The tissues 
of Grigsby’s face had become flaccid, and a 
greenish shade had overspread them. His 
eyes had contracted to sharp points under 
angry brows. The Governor scrutinized the 
two men closely, as he advanced, and said, 
speaking in a calm tone: 

‘*And so, if you gentlemen have concluded 
your business’’—he paused—‘‘I shall pro- 
ceed to the execution of that duty.”’ 

‘‘T am,’’ he added, a moment afterwards, 
‘perhaps fortunate in finding you here, Mr. 
Mendenhall. You may be able to assist me.”’ 

He drew toward them, and they stood 
aside. He entered the vaults where a gas 
jet glimmered, its light glinting on the 
nickel-plated knobs of the great steel doors. 
He tried the doors. They were locked. He 
remained an instant in thought, and then 











took from his pocket a stick of red sealing 
wax. He hesitated another instant. 

‘*No,’”’ he said, ‘‘the great seal could not 
be utilized.”’ 

The Great Seal of State of the State of 
Illinois, though it has a political history, is, 
nevertheless, physically, but a huge over- 
grown seal such as notories public use in 
their little businesses. And in Illinois the 
Governor has no privy seal as he has in some 
commonwealths. The Governor warmed the 
sealing wax in the gas jet that blazed beside 
him in the vault. When it began to melt he 
dribbled and daubed its softened substance, 
drop by drop, on the combination of the 
huge safe, as a girl would seal a letter. 
When he had quite covered the lock with the 
molten wax, he sealed it with the seal ring 
he wore on his left hand, a ring which bore 
the coat-of-arms of a colonial governor. 
The midnight secret of those two men, 
whatever it might be, was either safe with 
them or more safely still, sealed with other 
secrets behind those massive doors. And 
then he turned the gas down until only a 
tiny star blinked in the vault, and came out, 
and swung together the big steel gates that 
clanked like prison bars, their locks snap- 
ping automatically. 

He returned to the outer door of the de- 
partment and placed his hand upon the knob. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ he said, ceremoniously, ‘‘I 
await your pleasure.”’ 

He bent his gaze full upon William Grigs- 
by, and that little man, throwing back his 
head with something like defiance, strode on 
his short legs out of the high-ceiled room, 
and Mendenhall followed him, but meekly. 
As they filed past, Grigsby, with face up- 
turned, a face that now in anger had taken 
on the blue tinge of butchered beef, drew 
his hands from his overcoat pocket and 
clasped them behind his back. The Governor 
bowed as the little man and Mendenhall 
swept out before him. And then he drew 
the big walnut door to. 

Standing out in the corridor Grigsby 
waited, and as he stood and waited, he 
fumbled in the outer pocket of his over- 
coat. Suddenly he drew forth his hand. 
His face had turned white, the white of a 
fish’s belly. 

As the Governor drew the big walnut door 
to, and as it swung behind him, it pushed 
before it, scraping with the peevish noise 
of arachet along the matted floor, a piece 
of crumpled paper. Grigsby, who had turned 
toward Mendenhall with a look of death’s 
despair, saw it, and started, a faint ray of 
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hope beaming in his eye. But the paper lay 
under the Governor’s feet. 

The Governor closed the doors. 

“You may lock them, Mr. Mendenhall,’’ 
he said. 

The Assistant State Treasurer drew a 
jingling bunch of keys from his pocket and 
locked the door. Grigsby’s eyes were fast- 
ened on the paper at the Governor’s feet. 
His heart was swelling in his throat. His 
fingers were twitching, and he was sweating 
like a stoker. At Mendenhall’s approach 
the Governor placed his foot upon the pa- 
per. When Mendenhall had done, the Gover- 
nor picked it up. He smoothed it out in his 
fingers, and slowly adjusted his glasses. By 
the dim light that always burns at night just 
outside the door of the State Treasury he read 
it. Then he placed it in the pocket of his 
overcoat. He kept his hand upon it. The blue 
of Grigsby’s face deepened to bad black. 

The three men went down the stairs, the 
Governor standing aside at the top to let 
them precede him. They crossed the ro- 
tunda, past the slumbering janitor whose 
snores ascended and exploded in the rounded 
blackness of the hollow dome, down the east 
corridor and so out into the darkness. They 
walked together down the wide stone walk, 
the stone walk as wide as a street, that 
sweeps, with a strip of sward down its middle, 
across the State House lawns to Capitol ave- 
nue. The Governor did not turn up Second 
street by the way he had come. He kept on 
with his two companions, and all three were 
silent. Not a word had any one of them 
spoken. They were drowned in thought. It 
matters not of what the Assistant StateTreas- 
urer was thinking. He held only an appoin- 
tive office. He was a political villain, and had 
a collar on his neck. The Attorney-General 
was thinking of days that were tocome. The 
Governor was thinking of days that were 
gone. Silent, thoughtful, thus they kept on 
up Capitol avenue. When they approached the 
shades that gathered under the ugly iron 
bridge which spans the ragged street that 
leads to the capitol of Illinois, the Alton’s 
St. Louis limited came plunging through the 
town, half an hour late. The three men 
halted. The great mysterious, vestibuled 
train, with its darkly curtained Pullmans, slid 
across the bridge. As they stood waiting for 
it to pass that they might go under, the 
Governor withdrew his hand from his pock- 
et, the paper still folded in it. He held the 
paper out toward Grigsby. 

‘*William,’’ he said, ‘‘I think you dropped 
something.’”’ 
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RIMY figures darting hither and thither, 

shadowy and indistinct in the general 

gloom; red-mouthed furnace-infernos 
chat blind and sear with volcanic breath 
when the heavy doors are thrown open; 
writhing, hissing serpents of white-hot 
metal that dart back and forth through huge 
rollers until they are shaped into bands and 
rails and braces; great sand moulds where 
the glowing compound of many mines is 
cooled to practical invulnerability; giant 
hammers that fall with the weight of tens 
of tons or as gently as a mother’s caress; 
lathes that turn off shavings of steel as pine 
curls under the carpenter’s plane; a thou- 
sand separate and intricate parts joined to- 
gether in perfect nicety; huge traveling 
cranes that pick up a fifty-ton locomotive 
and set it down a hundred feet away with 
the effort of a child carrying a toy; mys- 
tery and simplicity, sound and soot, sweat 
and toil—these are the genesis of the fast 
express. 

To know a man it is necessary to go back 
not only to his earliest childhood and the 
day of his birth, but beyond that to his 
parents and ancestors. So in striving to un- 
derstand the modern express engine one 
must turn to its antecedents—the ‘‘grass 
hopper’? locomotive of 1831; Peter Coop- 
er’s ton-and-a-half engine which went fast 
enough to beat a horse; the work of the 
methodical Stephenson and the theories of 
the erratic Trevethick. They are all present 
in one form or another in No. 9090 as she 
zomes out for her first run looking like a 
bride in the glory of fresh paint and pol- 
ished metal. From smokestack to wheel- 
flange 9090 is American in design and con- 
struction, but, like many another American, 
her ancestry is British. The line of her 
noble family was established here almost 
exactly seventy years ago. 

The history of railroading in this country 
goes back to August 9, 1829, and to Hones- 
dale, Pa. On the iron tracks laid by the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company at 
that place stood the Stourbridge Lion, Brit- 
ish in name and manufacture. Steam was 
up in the boiler, and Horatio Allen, who had 
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gone to England the year before to study 
the new engines, mounted to the platform, 
saying : 

“If there is danger in this undertaking 
not more than one life should be risked in 
it."* 

The controlling lever was thrown back 
and the wheels turned slowly; with a shiver 
and shake, the Stourbridge Lion moved for- 
ward, quickened his pace as he heard the 
cheers of the spectators, dashed around a 
curve as a cat turns a corner, and was off 
through the Pennsylvania woods on the first 
railroad journey in America. It was a won- 
derful, an exciting experience for Horatio 
Allen, the first American engineer. He 
wrote of it afterward: 

**T had never run a locomotive nor any 
other engine before. I have never run one 
since.’’ 

Two years later the miracle-men of the 
west made the idea that had come to them 
across seas their own. The Baltimore and 
Ohio Railway Company offered $4,000 for 
the best locomotive built according to the 
following specifications : 

‘*The engine when in operation must not 
exceed three-and-one-half tons in weight. 
It must be capable on a level road of draw- 
ing day by day fifteen tons, inclusive of 
weight of wagons, at a speed of fifteen miles 
an hour.’’ 

Those were the maximum requirements of 
the steam railway in 1831, but it was ten- 
fold more difficult to fill the order than it 
would be to-day to meet one for a ninety- 
mile-an-hour, fifty-ton ‘flyer. Nevertheless, 
it was filled. Phineas Davis, a watchmaker 
of York, Pa., built an engine which, after 
various alterations, satisfied the require- 
ments of the railway officials and was put 
into regular use. Mr. Davis followed it up 
with others constructed on the same general 
lines. They were clumsy machines, judged 
by present-day standards, with upright boil- 
ers and long-arm action, which caused then 
to be known as the ‘‘grasshopper’’ type of 
engine. But they did good work and were 
durable. Some of those built in the early 


thirties were in operation in the yards of 
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John Stevens 


Locomotive—1826. 


From a painting loaned by Dr. Henry Morton 


the Baltimore and Ohio until a few years 
ago, having survived all the chances and 
changes of six decades. 

With the locomotives built for the Balti- 
more line began the development of the 
American railway as an independent and 
characteristic institution. From the first the 
railway lines of England have been straight 
and level, with heavy stone bridges and solid 
roadbed, built on ascale of expenditure 
which the newer and poorer country could 
not hope to approach. The American rail- 
road, on the other hand, has heen the crea- 
ture of circumstances, made to meet exist- 
ing conditions, which were often difficult 
and sometimes apparently insuperable. The 
result has been to make the American loco- 
motive a much more adaptable machine than 
the British engine, while the road itself pre- 
sents many features never demanded by the 
lines of the older country. 

One of the first modifications in the con- 
struction of the American locomotive was 
the adoption of the swivel truck. In the 
earliest engines the axles were fastened 
solidly to the framework so that it was im- 
possible for the wheels to round any but the 
easiest curves without leaving the track. 
The topography of the country made curves, 
and sometimes very sharp curves, a neces- 
sity. In 1831 an engine was proposed with 
the forward truck joined to the body by a 


kingbolt, enabling it to turn as do the front 
wheels of a carriage. Thus came into exist- 
ence the ‘‘bogie,’’ which is still an integral 
feature of all locomotives. 

A second essential improvement followed 
after seven years of experience. The first 
engines had only one pair of drivewheels, 
but in 1886 Mr. Henry Campbell patented a 
plan for a double pair. The new style loco- 
motive possessed greater power than thee 
older ones, since a greater proportion of the 
weight rested on the drive-wheels. But it 
would run well only on a perfectly smooth 
track. If there was any unevenness or in- 
equality in the roadbed the engine was likely 
to be derailed. Mr. Campbell, reflecting that 
a three-legged chair will stand securely on 
almost any kind of a surface, whereas one 
with four legs will rest steadily only ona 
level base, perfected a plan for adopting the 
tripod principle in locomotives. He mounted 
his engine platform on journal bearings 
which could move up and down on the axles 
by means of grooves provided for that pur- 
pose. The weight rested upon springs con- 
nected by equalizing levels which distributed 
it evenly. The back part of the engine rest- 
ed on the fulcrums of two equalizing levers, 
and the front on the middle of the forward 
truck, so that the weight always fell upon 
three points no matter what position the 
wheels occupied. This arrangement permit- 
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ted the engine to pass easily over vertical 
inequalities in the roadbed—in other words, 
to run on a rough track. 

A third important advance in the develop- 
ment of the American railway was the switch- 
back, which came into use later than the 
others. The switchback is merely an en- 
gineer’s device for overcoming heavy grades. 
It is easy to understand that a locomotive 
cannot climb steep hills. A gradient of ten 
* per cent.—a rise of 528 feet to the mile 
is the heaviest ever attempted. For prac- 
tical and continuous operation a four per 
cent. gradient is about the maximum. 
Where a steeper hill is encountered the only 
way to mount it is by lengthening the line 
so that the number of miles consumed in the 
ascent will reduce the gradient to the 
proper proportions. At first this was done 
by zigzagging back and forth up the side of 
the hill. Later it was seen that the sharp 
corners of this broken line could be changed 
into loops, so that instead of running back- 
ward and forward the train could wind about 
in spiral form. This device has been em- 
ployed constantly in surmounting mountains, 
and it has carried the railway over the 
Rockies and all the lesser ranges of the 
country. In the ‘‘Big Loop’’ on the Union 
Pacific, near Georgetown, Col., the road 
travels over four miles to cover a distance 
measuring a mile and a quarter in a straight 
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line. It turns upon itself, in one place cross- 
ing above its own tracks by means of a 
trestle. All the transcontinental lines in the 
country contain switchbacks in some part of 
their course. : 

These three developments of early rail- 
road construction have been described at 
some length because they were essential to 
the rapid growth of railway systems in 
America. The population was sparse, and 
the returns from traffic demanded cheap con- 
struction. Towns were widely separated, 
and it was necessary to traverse mountains 
and valleys. Sharp curves, steep grades and 
dirt roadbeds were factors with which the 
American engineer had to deal. He met 
each one with characteristic promptness and 
ingenuity, and the result was an era of rapid 
railway construction such as never will be 
witnessed again. 

In 1830 there were twenty-three miles of 
railroad in this country. In 1899 the mile- 
age is 185,000. In these seven decades rail- 
way building has gone on at the rate of 
2,500 miles every year, or nearly ten miles 
for every working day. The total mileage of 
the United States is, roughly, one-half that 
of the whole world. There are not half a 
dozen other countries that have one-tenth as 
much railway. within their boundaries. The 
average capitalization of the different sys- 
tems is $87,000 per mile; the total is stead- 











ily approaching $20,000,000, 000 ; it is equal 
tv an investment of nearly $850,000 per day 
for the whole period. 

Even these figures do not tell the story in 
its full impressiveness. Down to 1850 the 
growth of railroads was slow. The next four 
decades marked the period of great expan- 
sion. Over 135,000 miles, considerably more 
than half of the total length of road in the 
country, were built during the twenty-five 
years from 1865 to 1890. 

In 1850 the railway lines of the country 
were confined to the North Atlantic States 
almost entirely, although there were a few 
short roads in other parts of the country. 
During the next ten years a number of lines 
were pushed west to the Mississippi. In the 
following decade the first transcontinental 
system was completed, joining the Pacific 
coast to the rest of the country. The rail- 
roads built in the West, when the engine 
was the first pioneer and armed guards were 
necessary to keep off hostile Indians, nat- 
urally were not as carefully and elaborately 
constructed as would be those of a more 
populous and older community. The one com- 
mand issued to the constructors was: ‘‘Make 
it cheap.’’ Consequently, the surveyors ran 
straight lines so far as possible. It was not 
necessary to consider the claims of towns 
near the proposed line; the towns followed 
the railroad. The contractors turned up the 
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soil they found along the line for the road- 
bed. The nearest and most convenient tim- 
ber, whatever its kind, was utilized for ties 
and bridges. Trains began running over each 
section of track as it was laid. Improve- 
ments came later. Most of the railroad in 
the country was built something after this 
manner. Much of it has been reconstructed 
since. Rock ballast has been put in; flimsy 
wooden bridges have given place to substan- 
tial steel structures; heavy steel rails have 
replaced lighter ones of iron; curves have 
been straightened; steep grades have been 
abandoned for tunnels and cuts; now the 
block signal is coming, and the grade cross- 
ing is going. As the companies grow in 
wealth and the business increases this proc- 
ess will continue apace. For a good many 
years to come the development of American 
railroads is likely to lie in the improvement 
of existing lines rather than in the con- 
struction of new ones. 

The improvement in trains kept up with 
the extension of tracks. Three-and-one- 
half-ton engines soon ceased to satisfy the 
demands of traffic. Boilers were made lar- 
ger, wheels bigger, and the speed limit 
went up notch by notch. The crude ap- 
pliances originally used to force water into 
the boilers and to supply steam to the work 
of operating the drive wheels gave way to 
finer and more economical devices. Every 

















The First Train on the Camden and Amboy Railroad. 


From a painting loaned by Dr. Henry Morton. 
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year has witnessed some improvement in the 
minor mechanism of the locomotive that has 
added to its power or speed. The great de- 
partures have been few. For the most part, 
the change has been a steady growth, a 
natural development from principles grad- 
ually mastered and understood. 

The pulling power of a locomotive de- 
pends upon its ‘‘track adhesion.’’ If too 
great a weight is put behind it the wheels 
will spin on the tracks instead of carrying 
their burden forward. With the growth in 
the weight of trains, the weight of engines 
has increased to increase the track adhesion. 
But if the weight on each drive-wheel is in- 
creased beyond a certain point both thc 
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place, it is not possible to go on multiplying 
the number of wheels under a locomotive 
indefinitely; in the second place, the ordi- 
nary difficulty is not in getting large enough 
wheels, but in obtaining a sufficient supply 
of steam. With plenty of steam there is no 
trouble in making small wheels turn fast. It 
takes more power to turn the big wheels; 
there is no gain in the net result. Experi- 
ence has halted the growth of passenger 
drive-wheels at from five and one-half to 
seven feet. If 9090 is to stand as a type of 
the American express engine she must be 
described as a 60-ton, 6'2-foot drivers, 18- 
inch cylinder, 24-stroke, ‘‘passenger,’’ with 
20,000 pounds on each of her drive-wheels. 





The Big Loop near Georgetown, Colo., the most extreme type of a switchback 


wheels and the track wear out rapidly. The 
way out of this difficulty has been found by 
adding to the number of wheels and so dis- 
tributing the weight over a larger surface. 
Six drive-wheels carrying from 12,000 to 
20,000 pounds each, mark the limit of 
growth thus far reached in passenger en- 
gines, though some freight locomotives are 
heavier. 

With the increase in numbers the drive- 
wheels have increased in size. At every 
revolution a seven-foot wheel travels nearly 
twice as far as one of four feet. It would 
seem reasonable to suppose that the larger 
the wheels and the heavier the engine, the 
greater the speed. This is true up to a cer- 
tain point, but there is a limit. In the first 


Steaming power depends principally upon 
the amount of boiler surface exposed to the 
fire. Accordingly 9090 has a long body. 
Inside it is packed full of small tubes set 
close together, and extending through the 
boiler frame, making it look for all the 
world like a giant sausage stuffer. Around 
these tubes and all about the fire-box the 
water circulates. Through them pass the 
smoke and heat and gas from the fire, mak- 
ing steam with every inch of their surface. 
At the front end of the engine the tubes 
terminate in the smoke-box, directly be- 
neath the stack. Thence, after passing 
through a screen which sifts out sparks and 
cinders the products of combustion pass up 
the chimney. When the engine is in motion 

















The Bogie Truck, which is attached 
pin, thus facilitating the rounding of curves 


the steam used in the cyclinders is admitted 
to the tubes and passes through them, caus- 
ing a constant draught across the fire and 
keeping it steady. 

From the boiler the steam is carried by a 
pipe to the steam-chest placed above the 
cylinder, which is in front of the drive- 
wheels. Thence it is admitted to the cyclin- 
der by means of a slide-valve, which moves 
back and forth reciprocally to the move- 
ments of the piston. Thus steam is admitted 
alternately to one side and 
then the other of the piston 
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their duty. The piston and 
connecting-bar of a modern 
locomotive weigh some six hun- 
dred pounds. When the speed 
is sixty miles an hour these 
parts travel back and forth five 
times a second. Ten times a 
second, at the end of every 
stroke, the piston head is at 
rest. It must pass from this 
condition to a velocity ef 1,800 
feet per minute in one-twenti- 
eth of a second. The drive- 
wheels measure more than a 
rod at every revolution, but 
when going sixty miles an hour 
they must turn more than 
three hundred times a minute. 

Sixty miles an hour is the 
merest commonplace to the 
mind of the up-to-date railroad man, but it 
means other things besides those described 
that are wonderful to the outsider. It 
means a steam pressure blow of twenty tons 
on each piston head every tenth of a second. 
It means that up in the cab the fireman is 
throwing into the furnace two-thirds of a 
ton of coal every hour; No. 9090 burns coal 
faster than ten men can mine it. It means 
two quarts of oil every hour to keep her 
journal boxes greased and everything run- 


by a king- 





head. <A cavity beneath the 
slide-valve allows the steam 
that has done its work to es- 
cape through a passage to the 
fire tubes and so up the chim- 
ney. This is only the rough 
skeleton of the modern loco- 
motive. There are a hundred 
fine devices about it which 
type cannot bring home to the 
non-technical reader—the ec- 
centric, which enables the 
driver to send the engine for- 
ward or backward; the in- 
jector, which governs the flow 
of water into the boiler; the 
skill with which the engineer 
and fireman learn to take ad- 
vantage of the engine’s every 
habit and peculiarity. 

It all sounds simple in the 
recital. The wonder of the 
thing comes into view only 
when one reflects on the speed 
and nicety with which cum- 
brous parts are made to do 





The Air Brake, as applied to the driving wheels of a locomotive. 
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ning smoothly. It means that the engine, 
with its half dozen cars and load of human 
freight is moving through space with twice 
the power of a shot from a hundred-ton gun. 
It means that the engineer has worked her 
up to the point where she can use every 
ounce of steam, that he is coaxing her as a 
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She is 
at once the most powerful and the most 
delicately adjusted piece of mechanism that 


century of planning and experience. 


toiling man has been able to devisé. She 
can make séventy-five or eighty or ninety 
miles an hour without the drawing of a bolt 
or the heating of a single whirring part. 

Yet, as one sits in her cab 











while she reels off the 
miles, one to every minute, 
he is overwhelmed by the 
consciousness that she is, 
after all, the plaything of 
fate, the child of fortune, 
depending absolutely upon 
the skill and foresight and 
guarding care of the mortals 
whom she could stamp out 
beneath her wheels as the 
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fection of mechanical skill, 
but it represents also the 
perfection of constant, sys- 
tematic, human observation 
and endeavor. 

The rails slip away be- 
neath her tread—two hun- 
dred to the minute. A single 
rail misplaced would send 
her toppling into the ditch, 
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jockey urges his mount in a fierce race, and 
yet it means that he is ready at a second’s 
notice to move the reversing lever and ap- 
ply the air brakes that will stop the mighty 
steam avalanche within the distance that 
it covers as it stands on the tracks. 

No. 9090 represents the perfection of a 
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no longer a thing instinct 
with life and power, but a 
tangled mass of twisted iron 
and splintered wood and 
shredded human flesh. The 
] click of passing rail joints 
beats on the brain with over- 
powering steadiness. The 
slender rails stretch away 
never ending, ever vanishing. 
A hundred times a minute 
some peril may rise up and 
show the shapeless face of 
Death. A black-mouthed 
tunnel opens its jaws and 
makes the heart stand still 
as does a leap in the dark 
over an unknown precipice. 
Seyond it she thunders out 
upon a lofty bridge, a slender thread swing- 
ing us between Life and Oblivion. Night 
falls and the whirling landscape gives place 
to formless immensity; nothing around, 
above, to guide us—only our faith in man 
and the system to rely on. Now and then a 
friendly switch light signals ‘‘All’s well’’ as 
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If it were not well we would 


we flash by. 
be powerless. 

ack in the train the passengers are re- 
clining in the chairs that line the $20,000 
drawing-room car, or sleeping in the berths 
of what has developed into a_ traveling 
hotel since Pullman built the ‘‘Pioneer,’’ in 


1864. In the morning they 
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street, or to travel by stage coach, on horse- 
back, in boats. If we want to be more 
secure we must go out and wander in coun- 
try lanes and fields. The fast express is 
enthralling, fascinating, because it is like 
life. We cannot see into the future, can 


never tell when the sickle that hangs always 





will rise and go forward 
through the vestibule—in- 
genious safety device of the 
past twelve years—to the 
breakfast, which they swal- 
low to the accompaniment 
of a flashing landscape pan- 
orama, and still at the rate 
of sixty miles an hour. It 
is like the acrobat who 
munches his sandwich as he 
swings in midair on the fly- 
ing trapeze. ‘‘Beastly 
road,’’ says the passenger 


It embodies 





An eight-wheel passenge’ 
the essential American features of the bogie, and the 
locomotive to round sharp curves and to run on an uneven track 





American Type. 
r locom tive, of the type that is in use on the majority of our railways 
equalizing levers which permit the 





as the car sways like arock- 
ing-chair while the engineer 
takes her round a 300-foot 
curve without slacking 
speed. Swivel trucks, 
equalizing springs, a solid 
but elastic roadbed, luxuri- 
ous appointments, perfect 





service, have spoiled the 
passenger. Watch in hand, 


he growls if we pull into 
Chicago three minutes late. 
His father was thankful to — _., This type repr ve 
make this twenty-hour trip 

in three days if he escaped 


nerican typ 
than 





ares are 
xtra truck t beniad & help support the weight of b« 





Atlantic Type. 
its hey phy arture fro en Ceaieey pemmcnase LoCo! tives ys hcrmghhs ox, lo 
wt ives greater space for the boiler which i rdinary 


thar 
of unusual size—seven = high—and are pla od nhs yse together 








without broken bones or a _— 
fit of car sickness. 

In the passengers’ quar- 
ters all is comfort, conven- 
ience, luxury. In the engine 
cab there is nothing in life 
but the inexorable time ta- 
ble, the leaping monster 
beneath our feet and twenty 
rods of track rushing toward 
us out of the darkness. Such 
is the flight of the fast ex- 


press. J 





famous 999 
rate of 112 mile 
t 


llating; it is all safe. We 

could whirl on like this, day and night, till 
we had girdled the earth 2,000 times be- 
fore Nature would put a destroying finger 
on us, or man would forget or fall asleep. 
The facts and figures tell us so. They 
prove that it is safer to ride in the cab 
of an express flyer than to walk along a city 


which hauls th 
s per hour 


It is all terrifying, stim- Hier ts shove the wheete 





Engine 999. 


Empire State Express, has broken railway r 
It represents a natural development of the American type 
and by its greater width permits a larger steaming area. 


ords by travelling 
The 


descend. But the 
It is safe—almost. 


above our heads will 
chances are in our favor. 
Why is it safe? Because man, lynx-eyed 
and knowing, walks every fuot of the track 
twice a day watching for drawn spikes and 
fallen boulders, tapping rail joints with his 
hammer, testing the framework of the 
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bridges. Because men in hand-car gangs of 
six and seven are always at work, leveling 
and filling, replacing rotted ties and raising 
sunk foundations. Because along our course 
points a guarding finger, speeds a warning 
message, clearing the way—the magnetic 
telegraph, nerve fibre of the system. Be- 
sause a hundred brains are every moment 
planning and directing our course. Because 
a thousand pairs of hands smooth the way, 
remove difficulties, guard against dangers. 


df 





Inside the Cab 


The train dispatcher’s office is the brain 
cell of the system. Here, on a chart is re- 
produced the position of every train on 
every part of the line. If a train is to be 
moved the order must come from here, and 
the movement cannot take place until the 
order has been repeated back correctly. It 
is like the interplay of mind and muscle in 
the human body. Mind telegraphs to muscle ; 
muscle answers back to mind. One cannot 
act without the other except in a deranged 
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system. The mechanism is perfect; the only 
uncertain factor in the problem is man. And 
train dispatchers are uncertain only once in 
10,000,000 times. 

But reliance is placed not alone on the 
dispatcher’s office. It will serve for move- 
ments from one station to another, but be- 
tween stations dangers may rise up which 
cannot be guarded against from a central 
office or even by the vigilance of trackmen. 
To meet these the engine must carry its own 





of a Locomotive. 


equipment, and the thing required has been 
found in the air brake. 

With the old-fashioned hand brake, ap- 
plied from the platform of each car, a train 
of twenty cars running so slow as twenty 
miles per hour required 500 feet of space in 
which to effect a stop. At forty miles per 
hour the required distance was more than 
three times as great. At a mile a minute 
fully half a mile would have been necessary. 
But it is impossible to allow half a mile of 
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space for the stopping of a train. To turn 
loose a locomotive that could not be halted 
within a few hundred feet would be criminal 
folly. To meet this necessity the air brake 
was invented. It is a continuous brake, that 
is, it is applied to every wheel of every car 
from one central point, the engine cab. The 
valve controlling the brakes is close to the 
engineer’s left hand. The efficiency of the 
brake depends upon an ingenious device 
called the triple valve. Air is stored in 
chambers under each car. It is carried also 
the entire length of the train by a line of 
connected hose. If the pressure of air in 
the pipe is decreased the triple valve turns, 
the air stored in the chambers is released 
and sets the brakes under every car, the 
train of twenty cars running forty miles an 
hour is stopped within 300 feet. If the 
pressure in the train pipe is increased the 
triple valve turns further, makes another 
connection, cuts off the pressure from the 
brakes and releases the train. 

There are two great advantages in the air 
brake. It is instantaneous. It will set the 
brakes in a train of fifty cars in two seconds. 
It is automatic. If a car or a number of cars 
break loose from the train the severing of 
the train pipe releases the stored air and 
sets the brakes. To the ordinary observer it 
seems perfection, but railroad men say that 
a number of improvements may be made in 
it still. 

The safety provided by the air brake, and 
by the plan of handling trains by telegraph, 
is augmented by the block-signal system. 
Block signals are simply an arrangement to 
prevent more than one train from occupying 
a given stretch of track at one time. X, Y 
and Z, in the accompanying diagram, repre- 
sent signal towers alone a section of a line. 
When a train passes X a danger signal is set 


Z 


and no train can pass that point until the sig- 
nal is released by the first train passing Y and 
setting the danger sign there. It is then cer- 
tain that the line is clear between X and Y, 
and another train may be allowed to proceed. 

Block signals make rear-end collisions im- 
possible. On lines like the older systems in 
this country, where separate tracks are pro- 
vided for trains moving in opposite direc- 
tions, head-end collisions are impossible. 
The only danger remaining is from derail- 
ment, which is guarded against by constant 
vigilance, or from grade crossings, now 
gradually being done away with. 

When one comes to consider the influence 
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of the railway on our country and our peo- 
ple, the danger of exaggerated terms Gisap- 
pears. If it were not a commonplace of our 
existence we would stop more often to do it 
the reverence it deserves. 

The railways form the greatest business 
interest of the United States. Their capital- 
ization of between fifteen and twenty billions 
returns annual receipts of upward of a billion 
dollars. At the same time they pay out 
$600,000,000 in wages yearly, giving em- 
ployment to 1,000,000 persons, while over 
5,000,000, or one in every sixteen of the 
population, are directly or indirectly de- 
pendent on them. 

Moreover, the fast express has made the 
United States a nation of travelers. Last 
year the passenger mileage was 175 miles 
for each person in the country: Every in- 
crease in speed sends it higher. When the 
time between New York and Chicago was 
reduced from forty hours to twenty-four the 
passenger traffic doubled. The saving of an 
hour in time between two stations means an 
immediate increase of travel between those 
stations. The fast express has brought San 
Francisco as near to New York as Albany 
was a century ago. It has made the people 
of every part of our great continent-Repub- 
lic acquainted with those of every other 
part. It has made them understand one an- 
other, brought them into sympathy. It has 
held the Republic together as nothing else 
could have done. There are those who ap- 
preciate its work. Mr. Thomas C. Clarke 
wrote of it: 

‘‘Without the help of railways the re- 
bellion of the Southern States could not 
have been put down, and two great standing 
armies would have been necessary on our 
continent. ’’ 

The railway dealt the final blow to feudal- 
ism in England. It has made the wage- 
earner independent of the near-by food 
grower. Mr. Edward Atkinson computes 
that the cost of transporting the food re- 
quired by a laborer and his family for a year 
from the middle of the continent to the sea- 
board is less than the laborers’ wages for 
two weeks. The same sum would not have 
moved the same amount fifteen miles in the 
days of wagon transportation. The railroad 
is the herald of industrial democracy. Bes- 
semer steel rails, weighing 100 pounds to 
the yard, laid on rock ballast and hardwood 
ties, carrying a 60-ton, six-and-a-half-foot 
drive-wheel, three-tons-of-coal-to-the-hour 
locomotive is the finest recipe for civiliza- 
tion that man has been able to devise. 
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II.—THE POISON THAT LEAVES NO TRACE. 


R. MELVIN BELL, formerly a profes- 

sor in Brown University, but now the 

chemist of the Wambego Mills in 
Providence, related the following adventure 
to a dozen nightowls that remained latest 
at the Chemists’ Club smoker on the first hot 
Saturday in June. The doctor is a non-resi- 
dent member of the club, but is often to be 
seen there, as he spends a large part of his 
time in New York. 

‘‘In a recent criminal case, in this city,’’ 
said Dr. Bell, ‘‘I noticed a curious incident 
that reminded me of something that hap- 
pened to me years ago. I refer to the exam- 
ination of Dr. Yocum before the coroner in 
the Molineux affair. 

‘‘Dr. Yocum had been asked whether it 
was true that he had said the attempt to 
poison Mr. Cornish looked like the work of 
‘a half-way chemist,’ and had admitted hav- 
ing made some such remark. Asked for an 
explanation of it, he replied that no experi- 
enced chemist would use a poison containing 
mercury, on account of the ease with which 
it can be detected by analysis. Whereupon 
he was asked to name some poisons that 
could not be thus detected ! 

‘*As Dr. Yocum had no desire to pose as 
a guide-post on the by and forbidden path of 


assassination, he gently evaded the ques- 
tion. 

‘‘The same thing happened to me, in a 
fourth-rate Massachusetts city, once upon a 
time, and I regret to say that I did not dis- 
play an equal discretion. I was located in 
Providence then, but I used to do a good 
deal of analysis in criminal cases, and was 
frequently called to assist the inquisitors 
of justice in the rural districts. 

‘*The affair which resulted in my adven- 
ture was not in itself especially interesting. 
A young physician named Albert Evans had 
been arrested for the murder of his aunt, 
Mrs. Bertha Stockbridge, a widow advanced 
in years, and very rich. The case against 
Dr. Evans was made up of opportunity and 
motive. The woman died of poison, and it 
was not physically impossible that Evans 
had administered it. He was the heir to her 
fortune, and so it was conceivable that he 
had desired her death. 

**On the other hand, he was certainly not 
present when she took the poison; but, be- 
ing summoned afterwards, he did his best 
to save her life. A bottle of medicine which 
Dr. Evans had prescribed for his aunt was 
sent to me for analysis, along with the usual 
portions of the body. I found that death 
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had resulted from arsenical poisoning, and 
that the medicine was saturated with the 
customary white oxide of arsenic. Never- 
theless, when I went up from Providence on 
notice from the district attorney of the 
Massachusetts city, I was quite sure that 
my evidence would be in favor of Dr. 
Evans, not against him. 

‘‘It was the middle of the afternoon when 
I reached my destination. The inquest in 
the case was to be held next day. Old Isaac 
Blodgett, the district attorney, was anxious 
to learn just what he might expect from me, 
and so he sent his nephew, who held a 
clerical position in his office, to meet me at 
the station, and escort me to the county 
court-house. 

‘There, in a large room, curiously ap- 
pointed, I found the able district attorney. 
He was seated at a large table, one end of 
which was against the rear wall of the 
room. A low railing ran along that end of 
the room about ten feet from the wall, and 
behind it were some desks and the table 
aforesaid. 

‘*Blodgett shook hands with me over the 
railing, and then invited me inside, where 
he gave mea seat on the opposite side of 
the table from himself. The many windows 
were all wide open, and the sweet spring air 
was just beyond, yet the room had that un- 
mistakable stale smell of the law, that 
no ventilation can ever successfully combat. 
I would like to analyze that smell some day 
and find out whether man’s injustice to his 
fellow men can be isolated as a definite sub- 
stance. 

‘*T placed my written report in the hands 
of the district attorney, and answered a few 
ordinary questions. After a few minutes 
thus employed, he surprised me by asking 
suddenly: ‘What do you think of this 
case ?’ 

‘‘There were twenty people in the room, 
including two of Blodgett’s assistants and 
his clerk already mentioned, within the in- 
closure, and a somewhat miscellaneous crew 


outside. Some men whom I took to be de- 
tectives, and two that looked like reporters, 
were in a group just beyond the railing, 
while other persons whose appearance sug- 


gested that they might be witnesses in vari- 
ous cases, were seated or standing, here 
and there. 

‘‘l glanced over my shoulder at the open 
door of a private room, but Blodgett did not 
take the hint. I learned afterwards that it 
was a fad of his, with political significance 
probably, to conduct as much of his business 
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as possible ‘under the eye of the whole com- 
munity,’ as he expressed it. If that was his 
desire, it was no concern of mine. 

***It looks to me as if you’d got the 
wrong man in this case,’ said I. ‘The quan- 
tity of arsenic found in the body could not 
have come out of the medicine bottle unless 
the woman had taken absolutely all that 
was missing from it, at one draught—scarce- 
ly, even then. Now, the dose was one table- 
spoonful; which leads me to the conclusion 
that putting the poison into the medicine 
bottle was merely a clumsy trick of the 
guilty person who really administered the 
drug in ordinary food or drink. No physi- 
cian, indeed, no educated person, would 
have put the poison into that medicine. 
Moreover, it seems to me highly improbable 
that Dr. Evans would have used arsenic. It 
is too easily detected. Many other toxic 
agents would have suggested themselves to 
a doctor.’ 

“**Poisons that you couldn’t detect by 
analysis?’ asked Blodgett. 

““ “Less easily detected,’ I replied, ‘and 
less obvious in their visible effects upon the 
victims.’ 

*“*As what, for instance?’ 

*‘T looked at Blodgett in surprise. The 
big table separating us prevented my speak- 
ing ina confidential tone, and, besides, his 
hearing seemed to be the least bit dull, so 
that it was necessary to enunciate clearly in 
addressing him. 

“**T don’t think I ought to answer that 
question here,’ said I, glancing out into the 
main part of the room, where every person 
present was staring straight at me. 

** “Nonsense,’ said he; ‘I know all these 
people.’ 

‘* ‘Well,’ said I, ‘some of the less com- 
mon alkaloids might suggest themselves to 
a physician.’ 

‘* «That doesn’t mean anything to me,’ he 
rejoined. ‘What would you use, if you want- 
ed to kill anybody ?’ 

*“*It would depend on circumstances,’ I 
replied. ‘In certain conditions I might use a 
club, but ‘ 

“‘My attempt to treat the subject in a 
lighter vein was a distinct failure. Blodgett 
interrupted me angrily, and I saw a ‘scene’ 
impending. I will do anything to avoid a 
scene. In this case, I took the only course 
that seemed open at the moment. 

*« ‘There’s santonine, for instance,’ said I. 

** ‘Santonine; very good,’ said he, mak- 
ing a note on a bit of paper. ‘What’s the 
dose ?’ 
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“One grain, for an adult,’ I replied, in 
desperation. ‘Never more than that.’ 

** “Can you buy it in a drug store?’ he de- 
manded. 

*“*You can buy anything in a drug store, 
if you know how,’ I| replied. 

‘‘*“What are the phenomena of death by 
this drug?’ was his next question. 

“* “Tt counterfeits apoplexy,’ I answered, 
readily. 

** «Apoplexy!’ he cried, and put his hand 
to his head. I guessed it was the death he 
feared. 

‘* «Are there any other poisons like that ?’ 
he asked after a pause. 

‘‘*There are others, of course,’ I an- 
swered, ‘but santonine is the best example.’ 

‘**You would mention it, if asked similar 
questions on the witness stand ?’ he inquired, 
eyeing me shrewdly. And I looked him 
straight in the face and said that I would. 

‘‘His game was clear to me, then. He had 
determined to convict Evans, and was afraid 
of my testimony. He would probably get a 
chemist to combat my evidence by swearing 
that santonine could be detected as easily as 
arsenic. It was a clever move, in his esti- 
mation, to find out what substance I would 
specify. 

‘‘The situation was more than absurd, as 
any chemist will admit. What in the world 
had prompted me to mention santonine, | 
can’t say. It had flashed into my mind when 
I was searching for an impressive name. Of 
course I intended to see Blodgett privately, 
and caution him. In the midst of his talk 
with me, however, the chief of the local 
police came in, and took him away. 

‘‘Just outside the court-house, I met the 
lawyer whom Dr. Evans had retained for his 
defense. This gentleman asked me if I had 
learned anything of which I could advise 
him, without impropriety, and, feeling some- 
what strongly in the matter, I went a little 
beyond bounds, and told him that, in my 
opinion, the crime was the work of an igno- 
rant person. I then asked him whether there 
was a servant in the household who had had 
a grudge against the unfortunate lady or 
could profit by her death. 

‘The result of this hint was that before 
midnight we had secured a complete confes- 
sion of the crime from a half-witted scullery 
maid who had been told, as a joke, that she 
was named for a thousand dollars in her 
mistress’ will. She had put the poison into 
a coffee pot and afterwards into the medi- 
cine bottle. 

“‘Dr. Evans considered himself under 
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great obligations to me, though the truth 
must have come out soon. He was released 
next day, and he insisted that I must be his 
guest during my stay in the town. 

“On account of the new developments, 
inquest, indictment, and trial were hurried 
through within a few days, and I did not 
find it worth while to go back to Providence. 

“TIT took occasion to speak to District 
Attorney Blodgett, explaining my conduct, 
and pleading the great risk of disseminating 
information about the subtler poisons. He 
replied that there was no such danger, that 
murderers would murder whether they knew 
much or little of the means, and that I was 
like any other skilled workman in fancying 
that the petty secrets of my trade were too 
important to be mentioned. Then we ex- 
changed a few cordial discourtesies and 
parted. 

‘**T learned in the course of the conversa- 
tion that he had procured a small vial con- 
taining about five grains of santonine in so- 
lution, and that his purpose in getting it 
was what I had suspected. 

‘‘Saturday afternoon of that week I was 
sitting in Dr. Evans’ office. The trial was 
over, and I might have returned to lrovi- 
dence, but the doctor had persuaded me to 
remain over Sunday as his guest. 

‘“‘We were discussing the events of the 
past few days when we were suddenly inter- 
rupted by the entrance of a pretty young 
girl, who rushed, bare-headed, through an 
open window that extended to the floor and 
looked out upon a veranda. 

‘*By the first glance, | remembered her. 
She had been sitting in the district attor- 
ney’s office on the day of my arrival, within 
the railed enclosure. I remembered dimly to 
have heard that she was a niece of Mr. 
Blodgett. 

***Unele is ill!’ she cried. 
fast as you can.’ 

‘‘Evans jumped up and ran toward the 
locker where he kept his emergency wal- 
let. 

“**What seems to be 
called over his shoulder. 

** *He has had a stroke of apoplexy,’ she 
replied, in a frightened tone. 

‘‘The doctor seized the things that he 
knew he should need, and we all three hur- 
ried out of the room. The Blodgett resi- 


‘Come over as 


the matter?’ he 


dence was almost directly across the street. 
We passed a scared servant at the door and 
ascended a broad flight of stairs. 

‘‘In the hall above we found Mr. Blod- 
the young man who had met 


gett’s nephew 








” 


“ ‘Now for that poison, there is an antidote which I have here—’ 
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me at the train—pacing the floor distract- 
edly. 

‘* «Tn there,’ he cried, pointing to a door; 
and we entered hurriedly. 

‘‘The room was obviously Mr. Blodgett’s 
private apartment. It was elegantly fur- 
nished, and well supplied with books. There 
was a couch between two windows, and upon 
it lay the district attorney, still as the dead, 
his eyes closed, and his face—which was 
always florid—much redder than usual. 

‘A small stand was beside the couch, 
and it bore a pitcher of ice water, a bottle 
of brandy, and a small drinking-glass. 

‘While the doctor ran to his patient’s 
side, I paused, half way across the room, 
and leaned upon an open roll-topped desk. 
Almost instantly my eye fell upon a little 
vial. It was tucked away in a corner of the 
desk, and it is a wonder that I sawit. I 
picked it up, and found it tc be the vial of 
santonine that he had mentioned purchas- 
ing. 

‘‘It was about three-fourths full, and I 
instantly formed the opinion that a portion 
of the solution had been administered to 

'r. Blodgett. Two persons were present 

it had heard what I had said in the dis- 

ict attorney’s office on the day of my 
urival. That one of them had attempted a 
terribie crime seemed nearly certain The 
mention of apoplexy in connection with Mr. 
Blodgett’s seizure was almost. conclusive, 
for I had spoken of it in connection with 
the drug. It was natural, therefore, that the 
poisoner who had heard me, should suggest 
the malady which I had said was counter- 
feited by the effects of santonine. 

‘*T shuddered to think that the sweet- 
faced and innocent-seeming girl before me 
had been the one to name apoplexy as the 
cause of her uncle’s illness. 

‘As this thought went through my mind, 
Dr. Evans, who had been examining his 
patient, stepped up behind me and said, in 
my ear: ‘There’s nothing the matter with 
the man. He’s had too much brandy, 
that’s all. He has these home sprees three 
or four times a year. He’s in a drunken 
stupor.’ 

** “Don’t say so to anybody else,’ I whis- 
pered. ‘There’s more in this than meets the 
eye.’ 

‘‘Turning away from him, I asked who 
was in the room at the time of Mr. Blod- 
gett’s seizure. No one replied, until at last 
a maid servant who had entered the room 
said to the young lady: ‘You were here just 
before.’ 
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“**T was here half an hour ago,’ she ad- 
mitted, with evident reluctance. 

** “May I ask why ?’ 

“* “T wanted to prevent him from drinking 
any more,’ she answered. 
** “Was he ill at that time?’ I inquired. 
***No; but he was beginning to be—to 
b , 


@ 


** “Intoxicated ?’ 
ae ‘Vea,’ 

‘The girl flushed hotly, and then suddenly 
began to cry. 

***You must not give way to emotion,’ 
said I. ‘This is a serious matter. Who told 
you to go for Dr. Evans?’ 

** *Kdward,’ she said, indicating young 
Blodgett. ‘He told me that uncle was 
ill——’ 

“**T did nothing of the kind,’ cried Ed- 
ward. ‘I did not know uncle was sick until 
I saw Alice flying down the stairs. I asked 
her what was the matter, and she said that 
uncle had had a stroke of apoplexy.’ 

“The girl’s form became as rigid as 
stone. Her eyes were unnaturally wide open, 
and her glance seemed to be a flash of light 
striking upon the young man’s face. 

‘* “What a shameful lie!’ she cried. 
ward, what do you mean by this?’ 

‘**T mean what I say,’ he replied, dog- 
gedly. 

**T turned to the maid. 

‘“*Has there been any trouble between 
Mr. Blodgett and either of these young peo- 
ple?’ | demanded. 

‘The frightened girl hesitated and choked. 

“* ‘Well, sir,’ she finally found breath to 
say, ‘he was always quarreling with Mr. 
Edward. I heard him say, the other day, 
that he’d stood as much as he could, and 
that Mr. Edward would have to look out for 
himself in future.’ 

‘* “What were they quarreling about?’ 

‘‘The girl answered promptly without the 
slightest indication of a sense of the ridicu- 
lous: 

‘**It was about Mr. Edward’s shirt, sir.’ 

‘<*What does this mean?’ I asked, turn- 
ing to Edward. 

‘**Well, the fact is,’ he replied, ‘that 
we had a few words about my way of dress- 
ing. Uncle has said once or twice that | 
dressed too loud. He was a crank about col- 
ored shirts, and I had one that was 
Well, it wasn’t what you’d call quiet.’ 

‘**And your uncle was going to turn you 
out of the house on account of the color of 
your shirt.’ 

** “Not so bad as that,’ said he. 


‘Ed- 


‘But you 
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must remember that he had an awful tem- 
per. Still, it was nothing.’ 

**We’ll say no more about it,’ said I. 
‘The present situation is too serious for de- 
lay. As you are the nearest relatives of 
Mr. Blodgett, I should tell you just how 
matters stand. I believe that some one has 
administered to him a dose of santonine. 
Now for that poison there is an antidote 
which I have here——’ And I took a small 
glass tube out of my pocket. ‘If he is suffer- 
ing from the effects of that drug I may yet 
save him; but if I give him this, and he has 
not taken santonine, it will kill him. Doc- 
tor, can you tell, as a matter of certainty 
whether this is a stroke of apoplexy ora 
case of santonine poisoning?’ 

‘**No human power can determine,’ re- 
plied Evans, solemnly. ‘Unless we can get 
direct evidence on the point we must pro- 
ceed blindiy and almost without hope.’ 

‘‘The d-ctor had fallen in perfectly with 
my design. 

‘*T looked fixedly at Edward Blodgett. 

‘**T suspect you of having administered 

that poison,’ said I. ‘If you confess now, I 
can surely save his life. Otherwise he must 
die.’ 
“It was a hard situation for a weak man 
like Edward Blodgett. He felt that he was 
in effect murdering his uncle in the sight of 
all of us if he kept silence. The strain was 
too much for him. He broke down and con- 
fessed that he had poured the santonine 
solution into a glass of brandy. 

‘* *T’ve never had it out of my mind since 
you talked about it in uncle’s office,’ he 
whined. ‘I knew he would drive me out of 
his house some day. This girl was taking 
my place and getting him under her thumb.’ 

‘**And so you planned to kill your bene- 
factor,’ cried Evans, ‘and lay the crime upon 
your cousin. If there is forgiveness for 
such a cowardly villain anywhere, may you 
get it, but I don’t think it’s possible.’ 

‘‘Edward was shaking like a rag in a 
gale, and his eyes were fixed upon me. 


‘*<The antidote!’ he exclaimed. ‘Why 
don’t you give it to him?’ 
‘**He will not need it,’ I replied. ‘Let 


me tell you the truth now that I have suc- 
ceeded in getting the truth out of you. 
When your uncle asked me, in his office, to 
name a poison that leaves no trace, he put 
a question that no sane man would answer. 
Yet he forced me to say something, and so 
I simply lied to him. Not a word that I 
spoke was anywhere near the facts. This 
drug, santonine, is a poison, as a good many 
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other things are, if you take enough of it, 
but as a means of murder, it is an absurd- 
ity. When the dose is large enough to do 
injury, the effects are perfectly character- 
istic. A doctor would as easily mistake it 
for apoplexy as for the whooping-cough. 
The dose that you gave your uncle cannot 
possibly do him any harm. His present con- 
dition is due wholly to liquor. He is waking 
even now.’ 

“*T stepped over to the side of the couch, 
and Dr. Evans said to me in a low voice: ‘I 
have given him a hypodermic that would 
wake the dead. This stupor is an idiosyn- 
crasy with him, and probably means that 
liquor will kill him some day. I’ve told him 
so. But this isn’t the day.’ 

“The district attorney roused himself, 
and looked around with the typical wander- 
ing stare. 

‘**What are all you people doing here?’ 
he demanded, and then, without waiting for 
an answer: ‘Edward, what in the devil’s 
name do you mean by wearing a shirt like 
that ?’ 

‘We all looked at Edward, and beheld 
him dressed in a blue serge coat, dark gray 
flannel pantaloons such as he wears at ten- 
nis, and an ordinary white linen shirt. 

‘**That’s the sickliest yellow rag that 
ever a worthless dude disfigured himself 
with!’ cried Blodgett. ‘Take it off! take it 
off !’ 

‘*Evans and I exchanged glances. One of 
the effects of santonine is chromotopsia or 
hallucinations of color, and it is customary 
for a person who has taken much of it to 
‘see yellow.’ Yet it was incredible that so 
small a dose had produced that result. The 
effect did not extend in this case to objects 
that had real color; indeed, Edward’s wholly 
unobjectionable shirt, being the most con- 
spicuous white object in the room, seemed 
to be a mark for the whole power of the 
drug. 

‘*Evans wore a white shirt, but the bosom 
was nearly concealed by a black tie. As for 
me, I wore a colored negligee of a pattern 
to frighten a horse, and no waistcoat to 
hide it; but Blodgett saw only the dream- 
shirt of beautiful lemon-yellow on the breast 
of his wretched nephew. 

‘**How dare you come into my presence 
wearing that thing?’ thundered Blodgett. 

‘It’s white, sir,’’ stammered Edward, 
looking down at it, as if he feared that 
some enchantment had changed its hue. 

‘**White!’ screamed the infuriated dis- 
trict attorney. ‘How dare you lie to me, sir? 
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This is the end of you. I am done with you. 
Get out of my sight. Get out of my house.’ 

““No one interfered between them. Pretty 
Miss Emma was weeping hysterically in 
the arms of the maid. As for Evans and 
myself, we saw poetic justice in this ridicu- 
lous scene. The santonine was recoiling 
upon the creature that had administered it. 

‘*The aspersion upon his linen was incom- 
prehensible to Edward, and he made the 
mistake of arguing the question of color. 
Then he flew into a weak rage, and used 
some rather disrespectful language. Had he 
possessed the sense to be humble and get 
out of the room as speedily as possible, that 
particular incident might have passed off 
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‘‘As it happened, however, his worldy 
prospects were hopelessly shattered by this 
absurd quarrel, even before the elder Blod- 
gett learned of the more serious offense. 

‘*The next day the district attorney made 
a new will, as I was informed, and I was 
rather glad of it, having taken a fancy to 
the irascible old gentleman’s niece—now his 
sole heiress—because of her demeanor when 
her worthless cousin was bearing false wit- 
ness against her. 

‘‘Edward left town immediately, and I 
never heard what became of him. It could 
hardly have been anything good. 

‘‘Before returning to Providence, I had 
an interview with Blodgett, senior, and se- 


without disaster, though the attempted cured some important admissions from him 
poisoning must have ruined him in any in the matter of public discussion of the 
event. secrets of toxicology.”’ 

(Vo. 111 of “Tales of the Chemists’ Club” will appear in the December issue.) 


THE 
By 


VERYBODY ought to feel a kindly in- 
terest in the barnstormer, for at some 
period in life every man and woman 

has wanted to be one. We all have our se- 
cret chambers of imagery, and all of us 
have offered oblation to the idol that is 
called ‘‘Going on the Stage.’’ It is the 
young that worship at this shrine most fer- 
vently; they whose bosoms swell with the 
aspiration to do something, to be something 
that will win the plaudits of delighted 
thousands; who read Byron (perhaps by 
stealth), and send their verses to the county 
paper; who chafe bitterly against the fate 
that condemns them to live on and on at 
Coshocton and Peru and DeGraff—it is they 
that scatter grains of incense on the fires 
before the godling, and in the smoke that 
rises, see painted in rainbow colors the 
mirage of triumph and travel. 

It is they that fill Professor Hamilton’s 
elocution class at the teachers’ institute in 
the summer. Otherwise he would never be 
able to buy the dye for his hair or the silk 
hat in whose brim the dust is so matted. He 
teaches them how to make gestures and how 
to talk as if through a drain-pipe, all neces- 
sary things to know if one is to be an actor, 
but the worst of it is that one never gets a 
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chance to practice. The girl that takes 
piano lessons can drum all day and people 
only groan. Nobody ever bothers when the 
fellow that plays the tuba in the cornet 
band takes his horn down to the barn and 
snorts a dissonant ‘‘do, do, sol, sol, do, do, 
fa, fa,’’ by the hour. But the poor soul that 
wants to practice elocution has a hard time 
of it. If he stays around the house, people 
gather in groups on the sidewalk, as he can 
see through the front window blind, and, if 
they don’t halloo ‘‘Hooray!’’ in mock en- 
thusiasm, they make a noise with their soft 
palates. It is sometimes called a snicker, 
and is always chilling to the artistic nature. 
If he goes out to the woods’ pasture and 
hides there, he has to listen carefully, even 
when most carried away by the intensity of 
his passion, for the sound of a wagon rattling 
down the big road. He must stop if it 
comes or this will follow: 

The farmer pulls up his team with an anx- 
ious ‘‘Whoa! whoa, there!’’ He listens. 
‘*Mother,’’ he says, ‘‘they’re killin’ some- 
buddy in yan. Didn’t you hear him holler? 
My Lord! I wonder what’s the matter.”’ 

‘‘Now, Paw,’’ his wife pleads, ‘‘don’t you 
go fur to git mixed up in no furss ’at don’t 
concern you, runnin’ headlong into danger 
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thataway. When we git back from town you 
kin stop in at the constable’s and tell him if 
you want to, but as fur as you gittin’ off 
an’ goin’ into them bushes when you don’t 
know who’s in there an’ a mortgage on the 
place an’ me with them four little children 
to take keer of Now, Paw!’’ 

‘‘Mother, it ain’t human to drive on and 
leave that pore creature git killed. You 
take the lines. Leggo my arm. Leggo, I tell 
ye. Whoa, Fan! Steady there, girl. Now, 
don’t you cry. Like’s not the murderer’!1 
quit when he hears me a-comin’. I'll be 
right back. You sit still. LET THE MAN 
ALONE!’ He thrashes through the hazel- 
thicket with all the noise of a herd of cat- 
tle, while his wife sits there ‘‘all of a trim- 
ble’? waiting for him till he gets back, red 
in the face and mad as a hornet. 

‘‘Aw, nothin’ but that fool of a Arty 

Jennett speakin’ a piece. Had a big notion 
to horsewhip him. Ck! ck! ck! Git ep 
there, Fan! Ain’t it too ridiculous ?’’ 

Some persevere even after the whole town 
has laughed about this. They subscribe to 
the Clipper, and carefully read the adver- 
tisements in fine print such as: 

WANTED.—Performers in all branches of the busi- 
ness. Chasers and boozers, first offence, Bing! Change 
two weeks. I never close. Want to buy a 40x60 tent. 
James Carson, Palmerston, Ont., Canada. 

wes 

WANTED AT ONCE.—For Barlow Bros.’ Refined 
Wagon Show, a comedy man that can sing and dance. 
Must not be afraid to work and willing to eat and sleep 
on the lot and be governed by strong rules, as we pay, 
not promise; chasers, boozers and grumblers don’t 
write. Barlow Bros., Jackson Center, Shelby County, 
Ohio. 

The Kiplingesque terseness of the promise 
of swift retribution for the drunkard and 
the lady-killer is perhaps not appreciated as 
its literary quality merits, but it vaguely 
scares them from ‘‘beginning at the bottom 
of the ladder.’’ In the effort to get a foot- 
ing at the top, some of the most respect- 
able and hum-drum men in the country have 
in their younger days borrowed money from 
their Aunt Sarah to go to New York. There 
they have lonesomely walked up and down 
the Rialto, surrounded by actors to whom 
they dared not speak. They have even sat in 
the agents’ offices, but have been too timid 
to do more, and have gone back to West 
Liberty and the grocery business, and have 
repaid Aunt Sarah the best way they could 
out of their $6 a week. To this day they 
read all the patent inside matter about 
theatricals and sigh as Maud Muller did. 


D 
i 


But for this universal passion, the ranks 
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of ‘‘the profession’’ would not be so crowd- 
ed, and the comic papers would be put to it 
to find something as funny and as _ heart- 
breaking—it is the same thing witha differ- 
ent view-point—as the straits the fly-by- 
night actor finds himself in when he walks 
back from Port Jervis or Evanston, accord- 
ing as he starts out from New York or Chi- 
cago. 

Since all cannot be employed at the first- 
class theatres in New York, and since they 
must act or die a living death, some must 
‘‘barnstorm.’’ And if they are sordid enough 
to wish to be paid in money and not solely 
in experiences of a pitiless world they must 
choose a company that will ‘‘pay, not prom- 
ise’’ only, even if they have to ‘‘eat and 
sleep on the lot,’’ with a ‘‘refined wagon 
show.’’ 

New York successes that have ‘‘pleased 
both press and public,’’ may fail wofully in 
the interior of the country, but there is one 
play that never fails. It is so sure that 
actors can be had at a less salary than with 
other attractions because they know that 
they will get their pay, not only in the 
regular season, but in the summer when 
others are lying idle and watching their sav- 
ings melt away. That play is ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’’ called in the profession a ‘‘Tom 
show.’’ Those who work with it are ‘‘Tom- 
mers,’’ and those who have not seen ‘‘the 
ghost walk’’ for six salary days profess to 
hold them in great contempt. Yet you do 
not see *‘Resting’’ after the names of Tom- 
mers in the dramatic papers. One may say 
that they are always resting, for such a 
thing as a rehearsal in a Tom company has 
not been heard of in many, many years, and 
no doubt there are few busy men but would 
be glad to get a vacation four months long 
in the open air, with only three hours’ work 
a day. 

The picturesque side of barnstorming is 
the tenting season of a Tom show. Out- 
wardly, it resembles a circus in many re- 
spects, though on a smaller scale. There is 
a sleeping-car for the performers and the 
help, and a stock-car for the horses, ponies 
and dogs. This show does not require its 
people to ‘‘sleep on the lot.’’ But there is 
a cooking tent and a dining tent, and very 
good fare they serve, and the table linen is 
clean, if the dishes are of granite ware, 
which is not so fragile as china. A dinner, 
whose bill of fare the hospitality of the 
manager enables the writer to describe from 
experience, consisted of two kinds of roast, 
tender and juicy, potatoes boiled with their 
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jackets on, sliced tomatoes, stewed sweet 
corn, iced butter, Vienna bread, jelly, iced 
watermelon, tea, coffee and bottled beer. 
This will compare most favorably with sum- 
mer board in country towns. It would take 
a man a long time to starve to death on 
such a diet. 

The tent for the performance is able to 
seat 2,000 people comfortably, counting the 
raised seats on the sides and the pit, so to 
speak, which is provided with seats when 
occasion demands. Ordinarily, the manage- 
ment spreads out canvas on the ground 
directly in front of the stage on which the 
little boys writhe and roll in the intensity of 
their appreciation of the comedy of the two 
Markses and the two Topsies. The nobility 
and gentry pay ten cents more for reserved 
seats which differ in no discoverable particu- 
lar from the blue boards on which the popu- 
lace sit, except that in front of the lowest 
row is a strip of canvas that masks the 
spectators up to the waist. 

There are no footlights, no lights indeed 
of any kind upon the stage or in the tent 
except the star gasoline burners suspended 
from the three centre poles. Many of the 
little jobs necessary in the erection of the 
tent and its accessories are kindly volun- 
teered by the boys and girls that swarm 
about the place in the afternoon like bees in 
a kitchen where they are putting up pickled 
pears. The task of filling the gasoline burn- 
ers is deservedly popular among the urchins. 
To one such the manager shouted across the 
tent: 

‘*Ts that naphtha can empty ?”’ 

"Ton S10” 

‘‘Take it down to the store and get the 
money for it. There’s twenty-seven cents 
coming.’’ 

“En, air.”” 

**You’ll never see him again.’’ 

“Oh, yes, I will,’ said the manager, for 
if all the world besides has lost faith in 
human nature, Tommers have not. ‘‘Oh, 
yes, I will. He’ll come back sooner than he 
will on an errand for his mother. He’s 
proud of the confidence I put in him, and 
he’s going to make it good. Then, too, he 
must see the show to-night. After he has 
been around here this long he can’t stay 
away, and he is going to get a ticket for the 
work he has done. He might buy a ticket 
with the stolen money, but he thinks I’d 
know him again. Then he’s an honest boy, 
even if he is ragged and dirty. Look at his 
face. I’ve never lost a cent by them, and 
sometimes J have sent them down to the car 
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for my valise that had all the money in it— 
$300 or $400—and they never touched it. 
He’d be sure to be caught if he tried to 
spend a big bill in a town like this, and I’d 
get my money back, though it would make a 
lot of trouble: They’re honest enough—if 
you pick the right kind.”’ 

The little girls like to hang around, too, 
and talk to the actors, especially the girls 
whose mammas are beginning to say: ‘‘I 
guess I’ll make that pink dress of Jennie’s 
a little longer than the last one.’’ These 
young persons are beginning to put up their 
private chapel to the idol of ‘‘Going on the 
Stage.’’ Most of them have seen ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’’ four or five times, and can 
pass a very creditable examination on all 
the points and most of the lines in the play. 
They pet the Great Danes that lie around on 
the ground. These dogs are supposed to be 
the keen-scented bloodhounds that chase 
Eliza when she escapes to freedom by cross- 
ing the Ohio River full of ice. As a matter 
of fact, they can just about smell a raw 
beefsteak when it is rubbed on their noses. 
The proprietor of this show once got the 
idea that what the people wanted was real- 
ism, and he bought a pair of genuine blood- 
hounds; paid $500 for them (these are 
theatrical figures). They were warranted to 
pick up a trail three days old, provided that 
it had not rained in the meantime. They 
were the real thing. When they came on 
with their ears waving a Chautauqua salute 
the audience set upa wild yell of mingled 
anger and scorn. ‘‘Take-away them curs!’’ 
they cried. ‘‘Give us our money back!’’ 
The real bloodhounds had to be sold, for the 
public firmly believes that when a slave ran 
away in the old days, the brutal planter set 
dogs on his trail that tore the man apart and 
devoured him without pepper and salt, and 
Great Danes are the only ones that fiil the 
bill. They do bark beautifully, and the way 
Bismarck snatches the umbrella away from 
Marks No. 1 may not be high art but it nits 
the public right where it lives every time. 
Will high art do so much? 

The stage is not quite so simple an affair 
as that of Thespis’ cart, but it is nearly so. 
It is 12x18 feet and rests on carpenters’ 
horses, the turf under their feet being cut 
away, where necessary, to prevent it from 
wobbling. Poles at the four corners are 


guyed fast, the proscenium or ornamental 
front of canvas made fast and two entrances 
of canvas, painted a neutral tint, set on 
each side of the stage. 
long step up from the ground and is ‘‘on. 


The actor takes one 
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Two entrances permit three drop-scenes to 
be used. They come down like curtains, as 
it is impossible in such limited space to use 
scenes stretched on frames that may be slid 
about or built up. There are two other 
drop-scenes at the back, one representing 
the icy Ohio (Eliza runs across on the obvi- 
ously un-perilous footing of the stage) and 
a red, blue and yellow scene, depicting the 
glories of the Celestial World in primary 
tints, which is disclosed when Uncle Tom 
dies. The front drop is a wharf with barrels 
on it, and it does duty for the banks of the 
Ohio, for a street in New Orleans, for a 
country road in Vermont, for a place where 
the two Topsies perform their pleasing 
specialties, and, in short, for all ‘‘front 
groove scenes.”’ 

The kitchen scene, with the window half 
torn out and flapping, is the tavern in Ken- 
tucky, St. Clair’s luxurious Southern home, 
the death chamber of Little Eva, the slave 
market, Aunt Ophelia’s Vermont home and 
Legree’s house. The wood scene is ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’? the place where Phineas 
Fletcher helps George Harris defend the pos- 
session of his wife, and the bundle of clothes 
that may or may not be his baby, and the 
garden where Uncle Tom and Little Eva sing 
hymns to the accompaniment of a fiddle and 
a trombone. The same economy character- 
izes the distribution of parts. Aunt Chloe is 
Topsy No. 2, Eliza doubles as Aunt Ophelia, 
George Harris wears the same high collar 
when he is St. Clair, but puts on another 
hat, a long-tailed coat and takes off his 
mustache; Marks No. 1 is Deacon Perry, 
Marks No. 2 is Gumption Cute; Phineas 
Fletcher is also. a man with a coonskin cap 
(name unknown) and Legree. Uncle Tom 
and the rest of the colored members double 
in the cake walk that concludes the even- 
ing’s entertainment. 

And this isn’t all. George Shelbg not only 
sells reserved seat tickets, but waits on the 
table. Gumption Cute, when he is not on as 
Marks No. 2, travels among the audience 
peddling ‘‘words and music of all the latest 
popular songs of the day.’’ And St. Clair, 
after he has kneeled at the bedside of dying 
va, and exclaimed: ‘‘Farewell, beloved 
child! The bright eternal doors have closed 
after thee! We shall see thy sweet face no 
more!’’ brushes the dust off his trousers 
and comes before the curtain to announce 
that there will be a concert immediately 
after the play, in which will appear So-and- 
So in their pleasing specialties, buck and 
wing dancing and so forth and so forth; the 


whole concluding with a grand cake-walk, 
tickets for the concert ten cents. Then he 
gets down among the audience and sells in- 
dustriously. Between the acts Little Eva 
climbs about the board seats vending photo- 
graphs of herself. She is the lily among 
thorns. Everybody knows what the manners 
of a theatrical child are—or a hotel child, for 
that matter; smart, pert, haggard, hawk- 
eyed, thin, pale, and all nerves. She is noth- 
ing of the sort. People offer her money for 
herself. She will not take it except they 
buy photographs, and then she insists upon 
returning the change. Some rich summer 
people one night wanted to give her a whole 
box of bonbons, and in the sweetest, child- 
ish way she thanked them, but would only 
take two pieces, and that after much coax- 
ing and kissing by the ladies in the party. 
She is just a dear little girl, and plays with 
the puppy of Queen without noticing the 
envious local children that hang around the 
tent in the daytime. She had her hair done 
up in papers against the night when she 
told me: ‘‘When it rains, I put the puppy in 
my trunk so he won’t get wet and catch 
cold. Oh, look at him! He’s biting his 
mamma’s feet !’’ 

The manager and his wife have adopted 
her, and they take care of her as if she were 
pearls and diamonds. In a thousand ways 
you can see that they love her and know 
just as well, if not a little better than most 
parents, what is their duty toward her if 
she is to grow up a proper, wholesome 
young woman. She rides in the parade on 
her little pony. In the regular season she 
sits in a tableau car with a big gilt papier- 
maché angel holding a wreath over her. 
Other cars in the procession are: Rock of 
Ages, Abraham Lincoln Blessing a Slave, 
Uncle Tom’s Log Cabin (warranted the real 
thing), floats with real African mandolin 
students, a cotton field in full blow and 
slaves picking the bolls, the dogs and the 
ponies being thrown in for good measure. 
The band that plays then and in front of the 
tent at night are the actors in the show, for 
all must ‘‘double in brass.”’ 

The orchestra that furnishes incidental 
music as it sits on one board supported by 
trestles at what would be the O. P. side (if 
there were any prompter to be opposite to), 
merits lengthy description, but it would be 
very hard to do it justice. The intention was 
to have it consist of four pieces, baritone 
horn, trombone, fiddle and E-flat cornet, but 
the cornetist had to go to the hospital, and 
the man they got in his stead saw things 
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that others did not. He couldn’t break up 
the play, because nothing can do that. The 
violin player is a really capable man and 
doubles in brass in the parade and just be- 
fore the show with much efficiency. The 
baritone horn cracks frightfully, and most 
of the time gives it up asa bad job, thus 
putting the burden on the trombone and the 
violin. When Little Eva dies the violin plays 
Lange’s ‘‘Flower Song,’’ and shakes his 
wrist with all the pathos of a virtuoso, while 
the trombone blats out his notion of what 
the bass ought to be if it had its rights. 

All this that precedes is simple and easily 
understood. Now comes the great mystery 
that stuns by its mere presence. That is the 
audience. There are men that will stand up 
and tell you that they know what the people 
want, what the people enjoy. Do not believe 
them. Nobody can know. He can guess as 
he can guess at a horse-race; maybe he will 
guess right, maybe he won’t. The proprie- 
tor of this show wears diamonds in his pink 
shirt as big as the stopper of a vinegar 
cruet to prove that he is successful at a 
guess, and yet see how he went wrong on 
the bloodhounds. It is simply a case of cut 
and fit and try on. Why should there be two 
Topsies and two Markses? They have to 
speak the lines in chorus as college boys 
give their yell, and it simply kills the 
dramatic situation. 

This question was asked of the stage 
manager, a kind man and a good comedian, 
who played in the piece away back in the 
palmy days when Mrs. G. C. Howard starred 
as Topsy. 

‘“Why do we have two Topsies? Why, so 
as to keep our word to the people. We ad- 
vertise that this is a double company and so 
we have to put two in a part.’’ He said this 
with a kind of surprised air as one that 
made answer to the query: ‘‘Why do you 
pay your grocery bill ?’’ 

“Yes, but don’t you see that it upsets the 
story as told in the play? Why should you 
do a thing that destroys the illusion ?’’ 

The other actors that were sitting around 
on their trunks, or shaving in the one piece 
of broken looking-glass that did for all, 
looked at the inquirer as if to say: ‘‘ Well, 
will you listen to that raving lunatic? If he 
gets violent we shall have to turn the dogs 
loose.’’ But they spoke no word. They were 
too well-bred for that, or perhaps they 
thought the case hopeless. 

The stage-manager patiently explained 
that so far from spoiling the play it helped 
it. For example, the two Markses ‘‘fed’’ 
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each other with comic business in the first 
act. ‘‘You know where he gets the gin bot- 
tle and won’t pass it to me, and a lot of 
other scenes, and then after George Harris 
makes his escape, there is only one Marks. 
No. 2 doubles as Gumption Cute. So, too, 
you notice that Topsy No. 2 only appears 
with Topsy No. 1 in the first scene, and 
after that Aunt Ophelia is supposed to have 
made her choice of the two slaves.’’ 

**But supposing that Mr. Mansfield should 
play ‘Cyrano’ with two Cyranos- - 

“‘Oh, that’s a different thing entirely. 
We don’t have two Toms or two St. Clairs.”’ 

**But why not ?’’ 

He looked as if he wanted to answer a 
fool according to his folly, but he simply 
said: ‘‘It wouldn’t do,’’ and considered the 
incident closed. Probably the real reason is 
that the mental attitude of the public is 
this: If one apple is a good thing, two 
apples must be twice as good, and if one 
Mark’s terror at a revolver shoved under his 
nose is funny, two Markses shivering and 
afraid to pick up their hats will be twice as 
funny. It is that principle that makes 
Phineas Fletcher draw his two revolvers at 
least twice a minute while he is on the 
stage with them. The people squeal with 
joy, and the little boys on the canvas flop 
about like minnows when the net is pulled 
in. Their delight is too great for words. 

The fun begins at the beginning when 
Eliza rushes on in a big red cloak (the very 
thing for a runaway slave). The people roar 
at that, and when Uncle Tom comes out and 
talks in a large rotund voice about the 
Lord’s will, it is considered extremely witty. 
Then when Aunt Chloe enters they all set up 
a shout: ‘‘There’s Topsy!’’ and laugh be- 
fore she says anything at all. Her first line 
is, ‘‘Oh, Tom, you’ll break my heart!’’ and 
they nearly fall off the planks at that. One 
colored lady near the writer all but took a 
conniption and nudged her old man as she 
repeated the line, squalling with laughter: 
***You’ll break mah haht!’ Te-he-hee! Ah- 
hyuh-hyuh-hyuh! Whoo—ee! ‘You’ll break 
mah haht!’ Ain’t she de beatenes’ ?”’ 

There is no climax of fun when Topsy No. 
1 steals the ribbon (a dirty old rag of a 
thing that must have ‘‘created the part’ 
away back in ’52), because it is impossible 
for the audience to shriek louder. The noise 
is only kept up a little longer than common. 
When the show gets down into Maryland, 
which is as far south as it is safe to venture 
even now, the climax of humor is reached in 
a different place. Traditions of slavery are 
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preserved there, and there are even a good 
many slaves still living. What strikes them 
as the funniest thing that ever happened is 
where Legree hits Uncle Tom on the top of 
his head with the butt end of the whip and 
bellows: ‘‘Take that black dog out and 
throw him to the hogs:’’ 

In the regular season when Little Eva 
dies, the white handkerchiefs break out all 
over the house, but summer audiences dis- 
courage that weakness. It is so babyish. 
There shall be no tears there if they have 
anything to say. So the minute anybody be- 
gins to sniff, you can hear the people say: 


‘‘See that woman over there? She’s 
eryin’.”’ 

‘*Get out! Which one?’ 

‘‘That one in the pink shirt waist. Don’t 
you see? Right where I’m a-pointin’. See 


that man in his shirt sleeves with the straw 
hat on? Well, the one next to him.”’’ 

‘Say, Liz. See that woman over there in 
the pink shirt waist next to the man in the 
straw hat. She’s cryin’.’’ 

Then they begin to look and make fun of 
her, and the man in the shirt sleeves 
hunches his wife with his elbow to make her 
behave herself and not disgrace him before 
everybody. ‘‘If I’d ’a’ knowed you was 
goin’ to act that way, I wouldn’t ’a’ come 
a step.”’ 

Another primitive emotion is quite as 
much in evidence—hatred of the villain. 
When Legree orders Tom to whip Emily and 
he refuses, it is not an uncommon thing for 
aman to stand up and bawl out—what an 
angry American is wont to call a fellow 
that does a particularly mean thing. The 
little boys gather at the door outside the 
tent when the man that plays Legree comes 
out and say: ‘‘That’s him,’’ as they let him 
know what they think of a man that would 
treat a nigger lady that way. 

What the stage-manager says about 
“Uncle Tom’’ being a play that you can put 
the knife into any place and carve out a 
chunk without hurting it a bit, is perfectly 
true. It would puzzle anybody that knew 
only the novel to make head or tail out of 
the summer edition. It is reduced to its 
lowest terms, but it suits the public just the 
same. Even when it is performed in the 
regular season with forty changes of scene 
and eleven gauze drops that go up one after 
another after Tom dies, before he is finally 
welcomed within the Celestial Gates by Lit- 
‘le Eva, it has to be reduced in bulk more 
than half, in order to leave room for the 
choruses of colored people and specialties. 
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Rivals are beginning to introduce into Mrs. 
Stowe’s immortal work a ‘‘Butterfly Dance 
with Mirror Reflections,’’ and if it goes 
well, the local managers will say to the 
Tom company: ‘‘The public is very sore 
about your not having any butterfly dance 
with your attraction. Unless you keep step 
with improvements we cannot book your 
show next season.’’ Then the butterfly dance 
with mirror reflections becomes a part of 
the traditional Tom show, and those that 
have it not are considered not the real 
thing. 

But even without specialties the original 
“‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ would have to be cut 
in two, for the reason that it is one of the 
very few plays in English that were made to 
run two nights. When the stage manager of 
this Tom company was a younger man than 
he is now and supported Mrs. G. C. Howard, 
the original Topsy, at the Bowery Theatre, 
you bought your ticket for Monday night 
and got along as far as where St. Clair dies 
before he can sign Uncle Tom’s freedom pa- 
pers. Then Tuesday night you gave in the 
other half of your coupon and saw the rest 
of the play. 

The stage manager sighs as he goes down 
into his trunk and takes out the acting 
edition and leafs it over with many a 
‘‘Here’s a good scene,’’ and ‘‘Pity that had 
to be cut out,’’ and ‘‘That used to break 
em all up, but we omit that now; you see, 
we got to.’’ These all explained what must 
be hopelessly insoluble mysteries now to 
spectators; who and what were George Har- 
ris and Eliza? What was that bundle she 
carried under her cloak? What took Uncle 
Tom to New Orleans? Who was this Mrs. 
St. Clair that they speak of ? What became 
of Topsy and which one of them? What be- 
came of St. Clair? Who was Cassy, and what 
happened to Emily? 

‘It was a great play,’’ sighs the stage 
manager. ‘‘There was something in it for 
every line of business, emotional lead, 
heavy, juvenile, old man, light comedy, 
eccentric first old woman -? and he went 
on cataloguing the various parts ai.d telling 
what an effect Mrs. Howard used to make 
when Aunt Ophelia wrenched away from her 
a treasure hid in a stocking which, opened, 
proved to contain Little Eva’s Bible and a 
lock of that golden hair whose mates the 
grave had claimed for its own. He read off 
the names of those that took part in the 
first production of the play away back in 
1852, and the productions that followed. 
The names of the actors were familiar 








enough to him, but to the listener only a 
few awoke responses: Joe Jefferson, Will- 
iam Warren, J. E. Studley, George L. Fox, 
J. H. MeVicker (he used to own MeVicker’s 
Theatre in Chicago, and his daughter mar- 
ried Edwin Booth; she was. Little Eva) ; 
John Gilbert, W. J. LeMoyne, Frank Aiken 
—there was something a litt‘e mournful in 
it; something a little pathetic to think that 
in those days perhaps these names command- 
ed not quite so much respect as that of the 
stage manager that sat on the edge of his 
open trunk to talk over the play and sud- 
denly interrupted himself to attend to the 
canvas that was likely to fray a hole in it- 
self chafing against one of the poles that 
held up the scenes. 

Can any farce-comedy or even any play 
that ‘‘comes out right’’ boast of such 
eternal popularity as ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”’ 
which is not even well made? Does any of 
them last more than three years? ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’’ has been running since 1852. 
The political problem on which it was found- 
ed has been settled for more than thirty-five 
years, yet the play goes on. Consider how 
many see it during the year. This particular 
company shows from Kentucky to Canada, 
from Minneapolis in the West to St. John’s, 
Halifax, in the East, sometimes in barns, 
sometimes in great theatres, but always to 
big business on the average. In Bar Harbor, 
Me., the hall had only four rows of broken 
church pews in it, and the manager had to 
get together planks and boxes to seat the 
people on. It rained pitchforks, and yet a 
little more than $600 came in at the box- 
office. That was because the people had 
nothing else to go to, you will say. At 
Springfield, Mass., the management cleared 

cleared, mind you—in two performances 
in one day a trifle less than $800. During 
the eight months of the season an average 
of 1,600 persons a day patronize this com- 
pany’s production; in the four months of 
the tenting season the average attendance is 
about 950. Assume that these figures are 
correct—and they cannot be far out of the 
way—ané a little figuring will show that in 
the year 426,400 people attend the perform- 
ance. The proprietor has two companies. 
Say that No. 2 does very poorly and shows 
to only about 150,000 in the course of the 
year. There is a rival company which the 
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proprietor admits does as much business as 
his. Those three together will make a mil- 
lion people, or one in every seventy-two in 
the population of the United States that 
sees ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ during the year. 
But there are from four to eight other 
rivals, sneered at by such a first-class show 
as the one here described, which must do 
some business or they would not be able to 
keep on the road. Allow that altogether 
they show to 500,000 persons. That is a 
million and a half. Allow two feet to each 
person thus standing in line for ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’’ and the line would be 587 
miles long. 

In the winter season this show carries 
sixty people, whose salaries, big and little, 
will average $15 a week. St. Clair, who 
must be a good all-round man, ‘‘neat dress- 
er and double in brass,’’ is worth from $40 
to $45 a week. You can get Toms for $8, 
but this particular Tom is a colored man 
(realism, you see), and is considered very 
good. He gets $25 a week. Topsy No. 1 
gets $25 and Topsy No. 2 $10. Summer 
salaries are twenty per cent. smaller. The 
show is run then less to make money than 
to keep the people together and to make the 
life stock earn board money. They eat just 
as much idle as employed. The large cho- 
ruses are let go, and the scenery stored. 
Consequently the summer show keeps as far 
away from the scene of its winter triumphs 
as possible. 

Tommers have no illusions about their 
art. Aunt Chloe isn’t bothered as to whether 
she is correctly interpreting the part. She 
is willing to screech out the word ‘‘devil’’ 
as long as she can get a laugh for it, and 
that is a mighty long time. It gives them 
no inward pang to stand outside the tent 
and toot away on a horn in order that of the 
crowd, that will surely gather, some may be 
induced to part with their money. 

And yet—and yet-—there was a smile, not 
wholly mirthful on the thin lips of the stage- 
manager as he picked up the bass drum and 
cymbals after listening carefully to what 
the negro man that acted as bandmaster had 
to say. ‘‘I didn’t think I’d ever do this 
when I was playing in ‘Hamlet,’’’ he said. 
“*T did play in ‘Hamlet.’ ’’ 

“IT was a corpril wanst—rejuiced afther- 
wards, but a corpril wanst.” 
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BETWEEN TWO FOOLS 
By R. V. RISLEY 
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LEUR-DE-LYS D’AUNTUN was the 
fe daughter of a general. He had found 
her name in an old ballad. She laughed 
at it. This gruff veteran, who was so senti- 
mental, ordered everybody, and only his 
daughter disobeyed him. He lived in a state 
of continual command, and she in a state of 
continual disobedience. He roared and 
stormed and bristled. Then she held up her 
name against him. 

‘*Fleur-de-Lys!’’ she exclaimed, delight- 
edly. ‘‘Oh, oh, oh! a ballad! a love-song! 
Ah, what a blush! Fleur-de-Lys! Ah, ah, 
ah! Oh, papa! it’s so funny!’’ 

‘‘Gr-r-r!’’ exclaimed the general, gritting 
his teeth in impotent rage. 

This damsel reached the extraordinary age 
of eighteen without falling in love—at least, 
‘‘Not to make any differ- 
ence,’’ as she said con- 
temptuously, sniffing at 
her girlish admirations. 

Then the ‘‘grand pas- 
sion,’’ as she fondly 
hoped it was, in her long- 
ing for the excitement 
of a great emotion, ar- 
rived. 

It arrived in the per- 
son of a small-waisted, 
automatic, eye-glassed, 
pink-and-white German 
lieutenant. 

It was at a fencing 
exhibition. The general, 
with a warrior’s fond- 
ness for the grim play, 
had taken his daughter 
to see it. They sat ina 
box with an_ irascible 
German major, with 
whom the general argued 
so continually that he 
interested himself in- 
tensely. This major was 
one of the general’s pet 
abominations. The 
French veteran loved to 
bark criticisms at the 
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‘**That creature with the eye-glass.'’ 
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phlegmatic warrior to such an extent that 
the latter was asked to dine at the general’s 
house several times a week for the purpose 
of abuse and vituperation, in which the gen- 
eral was magnificent. The major took it, 
as he took everything, with an air of super- 
cilious superiority which maddened the gen- 
eral into fresh interest. They quarreled 
continually. 

And young Fleur-de-Lys, delightedly aware 
of her power, tyrannized over the major as 
she did over the general. 

So, as she sat listening to their growls in 
the box at the fencing exhibition, she smiled 
at them with a great superiority, and inter- 
rupted them with perfect wilfulness. 

‘‘Who’s that?’’ she asked, prodding the 
major on the arm with her little thumb in 
the midst of a bitter dis- 
cussion on the German 
and French methods of 
sabre play. 

‘‘Where?”’? said the 
major with instant at- 
tention. The conqueror 
was her obedient ser- 
vant. 

‘*There !’’ she replied. 
‘‘That creature with the 
eye-glass who is looking 
at me! There, on the 
stage! I think he is one 
of the judges.”’ 

‘‘Um!’’ said the ma- 
jor; ‘‘staring at you, is 
he? I’llI—— Why—it’s 

it’s Von Jagerswald! 
Lieutenant von Jagers- 
wald! I didn’t know 
that he was in Paris.’’ 

‘‘Where is the ruf- 
fian?’’ grunted the gen- 
eral. 

‘‘There, on the 
stage,’’ answered Fleur- 
de-Lys. ‘‘Ah! he sees 
you, major!’ 

‘“‘He is a very good 
fellow,’’ said the latter. 
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‘*A distant relation of mine. He is the best 
fencer in his regiment. I didn’t know he 
was in Paris. ’ 

‘See! he’s coming this way,’’ exclaimed 
the girl. 

‘‘Bah!’’ sputtered the general. 

In a few moments a head protruded itself 
through the curtains of the box. 

‘*Pardon, major!’’ it ejaculated. 
uncle !’’ 

“‘Come in!’’ answered the major, gruffly ; 
‘‘and try to be polite, sir; I’m not your 
uncle !’’ 

He turned to his companions. ‘‘General,’’ 
he said, ‘‘my relative, Herr Lieutenant Con- 


“*Hello, 


rad von Jagerswald! Mademoiselle, Herr 
Lieutenant !’’ 
*‘General!’’ ejaculated the lieutenant, 


‘‘honored! Mademoiselle—I 
charmed !’’ 

‘‘Why are you in Paris?’’ demanded the 
major. 

‘‘Well, uncle,’’ replied the lieutenant, 
seating himself and putting his glass in his 
eye, ‘‘my respected Aunt Matilda invited me 
to visit her. Rich old creature, you know,’’ 
he drawled. 

*‘Judging these contests, monsieur ?’’ in- 
quired the general, disgustedly. 

‘‘Eh—yes!’’ replied the lieutenant. 
it is between the turns now.’’ 

“Do you continue your fencing ?’’ asked 
the major. 

“‘Oh, yes,’’ replied the lieutenant, neg- 
ligently; ‘‘took the fencing master of the 
Forty-fourth in the right eye last Monday at 
Cologne!’’ he drawled. 

“‘Didn’t he die?’’ asked the girl, in an 
awed voice. 

‘‘Wore a mask, of course,’’ replied the 
lieutenant, turning his eye-glass toward her. 

**Ah!’’ she murmured. 

‘*Can’t fence —other side Rhine!’’ grunted 
the general. 

“‘T touched the French champion four 
times in four minutes at our regiment’s 
exhibition in Frankfurt last year,’’ drawled 
the lieutenant. 

**Accident!’’ grunted the general, ‘‘acci- 
dent !’’ 

‘‘Would you like to see me fence, made- 
moiselle?’’ inquired the lieutenant, with an 
air of self-satisfaction. 

‘‘Here?’’ snorted the general. 

‘*A—yes!’’ replied the lieutenant. ‘They 
have asked me to. One of the men didn’t 
come, so his adversary, a light broad-swords- 
man, has nobody to go on with him, Sha!! 
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“Oh, do!’’ exclaimed Fleur-de-Lys. 

**Gr-r-r!’’ growled the general. 

‘All right,’’ said the lieutenant, rising. 
**Good-by, uncle.’’ 

He bowed to the general stiffly, to the 
girl gallantly, and sauntered out of the box. 

The lieutenant stepped out on the stage in 
fencing costume, tight breeches, and padded 
doublet and mask. His adversary, a huge 
cuirassier, entered from the other side. 

The stage-manager stepped to the foot- 
lights. 

‘‘Messieurs ef mesdames,’’ he announced, 
‘fowing to the absence of the intended an- 
tagonist of Captain Grassieur of the Fif- 
teenth Cuirassiers, Monsieur Lieutenant von 
Jagerswald, one of the judges, has oblig- 
ingly consented to take his place.”’ 

The stage manager stepped back. The 
combatants took their swords from the hands 
of the attendants and advanced to the mid- 
dle of the stage. They saluted and fell into 
position. 

The long, straight, light blade of the cuir- 
assier touched that of the lieutenant with a 
slight clash. The blades began to slither up 
and down each other slowly. 

Suddenly the lieutenant raised his wrist a 
trifle. Instantly the cuirassier struck. But 
the lieutenant’s blade caught the blow by a 
quick turn. The swords pointed toward the 
floor. 

They seemed to remain still. They bent 
against each other. Then the cuirassier 
sprang aside and struck like a flash at the 
lieutenant’s shoulder. The lieutenant re- 
ceived the blow on the pummel of his 
sword, and, with a quick lunge, touched the 
cuirassier on the chest. 

*“One!’’ exclaimed the 
amid the breathless silence. 

They saluted and fell to again. After a 
moment of scraping and rasping, the cuiras- 
sier’s blade flashed forward suddenly to- 
ward the lieutenant’s head. The latter 
sprang aside and slashed at the captain’s 
unguarded shoulder. But he turned in time, 
and the lieutenant’s blade slid up the cuiras- 
sier’s sword to the hilt. 

Quick as thought the cuirassier lunged 
straight at his adversary’s chest. 

‘*Touch!’’ said one of the judges. 

“*No, no!’’ exclaimed the others. 

The combatants lowered their swords. A 
discussion took place between the judges. 
They decided that the captain’s blade had 
not reached. 

The fencers saluted and fell to. 
tenant waited. 


stage-manager 


The lieu- 
Suddenly the cuirassier, 
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after a quick feint, slashed at his adver- 
sary’s shoulder in a short circle. 

The lieutenant sprang back. The blade 
flashed past his chin. With a bound he was 
on his antagonist. His sword flashed. The 
cuirassier whirled round. But it was too 
iate. The lieutenant’s sword fell on the 
padded roll that crossed his head with a 
sound like a carpet beater. 

“Two !’? shouted the stage-manager. 

This time the cuirassier lunged imme- 
diately on touching swords. The affair was 
short. As his antagonist 
lunged, the lieutenant ex- 
tended his blade. There 
was a quick engagement 
close up to the hilt. There 
was a rasp. The blades 
bent. 

‘Ugh!’ grunted the 
lieutenant with the effort. 

The cuirassier’s blade 
flew into the air! It glit- 
tered up, and fell point 
downward in the midst of 
the group of judges. They 
scattered right and left, 
and it stuck quivering into 
the boards. 

‘‘Two minutes and fifty- 


seven seconds!’’ shouted 
the stage-manager. 
The house broke into 


shrill applause. 

‘“‘Wasn’t it glorious?’ 
exclaimed Fleur-de-Lys, 
with a long breath. 

‘*Very nice touch,’’ an- 
nounced the major, critic- 
ally. 

“*Gr-r-r! 
general. 

A week later the gen- 
eral, who was an_hospit- 
able person, invited sev- 
eral friends to his house, 
among them the major’s 
married daughter. She came, bringing with 
her her distant relative, Lieutenant von 
Jagerswald’s Aunt Matilda. And Aunt Ma- 
tilda, in her turn, brought the lieutenant. 
The Germans are a family people. 

The general was furious. The 
coughed. Fleur-de-Lys laughed. 

She flirted with the lieutenant furiously 
all the evening. 

But there was another heart, besides 
those of the testy old general and the 
phlegmatic major, that was troubled. This 


, 


”” 


growled the 


major 


“Oh,” he would gasp, ‘to have a daugh 
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heart was that of a cousin of the general’s. 
This youth was called Charles de Sorme, 
and was ambitious, or, rather, vain (there 
is, after all, a difference, if only in degree) 
of being an ‘‘artistic writer.’’ 

He spoke of himself as a ‘‘literary man,’’ 
and his friends asked him about his ‘‘work.’’ 
Perhaps this was the object of his pose— 
this fame already acquired. For it was no 
more than a pose. He never published. He 
took the standpoint that if he did bad work 
he certainly would not publish it—and if he 





did good work, it would be ‘‘too subtile’’ 
for ‘‘the vulgar’ to ‘‘understand.’’ He 
could not bear to publish it. 

This youth would have been a good busi- 
ness man if he had condescended to become 
one, for he had no lack of shrewdness, and 
his sensitive instincts about people were re- 


markable. But he felt—-he always felt 
things, he never thought them--that it 


would be discordant to his pose. So he ‘‘en- 
dured life’’ in a fluffy necktie and long hair. 
He was small and slight, with a pointed 
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jaw, soft eyes and a large head. His voice 
was weak, his hands were white. Older 
women ‘‘understood’’ him, and he wor- 
shipped at the shrine of their more mascu- 
line intellectuality. 

But now he had gone beyond all that, as 
he expressed it, with a soft sigh. He loved 
—as hard as he could—Fleur-de-Lys. 

Between these two, the supercilious, stiff, 
exact, impudent fencing German lieutenant 
and the weak, soft, sensitive, clever, suave, 
sighing French poseur, commenced a rivalry, 
gruff and contemptuous on the side of the 
former, sighing and mournful on the side of 
the latter. 

The general and the major disliked both 
contestants, but while the general’s dislike 
was active against the lieutenant and passive 
toward the poseur, the major’s dislike was 
active against the poseur and passive to- 
ward the lieutenant. 

The general forgave Charles much because 
he was thorougily French. The major for- 
gave Conrad much because he was thor- 
oughly German. 

But when it came to Fleur-de-Lys marry- 
ing either of them—‘‘Gr-r-r!’’ rasped the 
general; ‘‘Umph!’’ grunted the major. 

And the princess laughed at them both. 

This evening Fleur-de-Lys sat between 
her admirers while the ogres glared at the 
group from a neighboring whist table. The 
game was abominable, owing to their dis- 
tracted attention. The major constantly took 
tricks that did not belong to him, and the 
general continually threw them away. 

The lieutenant sat to the right, the 
poseur sat to the left. The lieutenant kept 
his heels together, and sneered, and glared 
through his eye-glass. The poseur lolled 
gracefully and rolled his eyes. 

“‘Ever done any fencing yourself, mad- 
emoiselle?’’ drawled the lieutenant. 

‘*My father taught me how to hold a foil, 
but that is all,’’ replied the girl. ‘‘I would 
love to fence,’’ she added, meditatively. 

‘‘Like me to come some day and show 
you?’’ inquired the lieutenant. 

“‘Would you?’’ exclaimed the girl, ec- 
statically. ‘‘You are such a grand fencer!’’ 

The lieutenant gave his mustache an up- 
ward twirl. 

“I’m not at all great with the foil,’’ he 
said, with complacent modesty. ‘‘The sabre, 
or the broad-sword, is my weapon. Still, I 
can touch a button after a fashion,’’ he 
added, negligently. 

“I would so love to learn,’ 
Fleur-de-Lys. 


’ 


murmured 
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‘‘Well,’’ the warrior announced, ‘‘I’!] 
come and teach you!’’ 

‘‘Mademoiselle’s grand passion is for the 
poetical, indeed, the beautiful of all art!’’ 
sighed the poseur. ‘‘For all artistic crea- 
tions are co-related in feeling. The statue 
is an oratorio. The painting is an aria. 
Prose is gray, and poetry is mauve.”’ 

‘‘And your own works, what are they?’ 
asked the girl, politely, with just a trace of 
irony in her voice. 

‘*My own works?’’ murmured the youth. 
“‘They are very dissimilar in character. 
Some of them use painting as a means of 
expression, some of them use metre. But 
over them all, with all their shades and deli- 
cate contrasts—over them all, I feel that 
there is a pearl-gray tone—a sort of obbli- 
gato feeling in the minor.”’ 

‘“‘And—and your next—a—book?’’ in- 
quired the girl. 

**Ah! don’t call it a book!’ protested the 
artistic creature, with a faintly horrified air. 
‘*A book is such a literal thing! My next 
creation will be in the form of some verses. 
Little things! But I have tried to breathe 
into them the odors of the trees and the 
flowers. They are almost too delicate, too 
exquisitely gossamer to define. Thus, for 
instance, there is one of them about the 
spring. It describes how the little pink pigs 
wend their way to the fields in the morning, 
how they stay there, drinking in the odors 
of the flowers all day, and then, how, when 
the evening comes, they take their way 
homeward again in the twilight. That is all. 
But it is so sad—so subtlely significant !’’ 

“And you have really written it?’’ in- 
quired the girl. 

‘‘A—-a—yes,’” murmured the poet. 

‘*And when will it be published?’’ she 
asked. 

‘‘Perhaps never!’’ murmured the poet; 
‘*it would not be understood.”’ 

‘*Mademoiselle!’’ snapped the lieutenant, 
‘*shall I tell you how I ripped open the head 
of the lieutenant of the Seventy-fifth, when 
we were fencing, and the sabre broke? 
Awfully exciting !’’ 

“Oh, yes!’’ she exclaimed, with a delight- 
ful shudder, ‘‘do tell me!’’ 

The lieutenant smiled complacently, twist- 
ed his mustache, and absorbed the girl’s 
attention in the savage tale. He mentioned 


blood with such an heroic indifference, she 
thought. 

The decadent shuddered. 

When the recital was finished, leaving the 
lieutenant a little stiffer than usual, and the 
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“ ‘Bat angbody else looking at that picture would have seen—merely a cow.’ ”’ 


girl in a state of delicious shockedness, the 
poet again demanded her attention. 

He discussed the last salon. He said that 
he had walked through the place without an 
emotion, without a thrill, until, suddenly, 
up in a corner, he espied a little, little 
canvas. 

‘*T stopped,’’ he said. ‘‘It was not the 
sort of thing that most people would have 
been struck by. Perhaps I was the only per- 
son in the room who would have noticed it. 
But I stood silent, prostrated, spellbound. | 
could not speak. What cared I for those 
yards and yards of popular canvasses? If 
any one had spoken to me then I would have 
just pointed to the picture and turned away. 
[ could not have answered him.”’ 

‘But what was it?’’ asked the girl. 

‘*A cow,’’ murmured the poet. ‘‘A cow! 
She stood with her back toward me. Be- 
yond her lay a meadow. It was a sunny 
day.”’ 

He sighed. 

‘*But, oh, that air!’’ he went on. ‘‘That 
drowsy, somnolent, sleepy atmosphere! I 
felt myself drifting away on it—drifting 
away into dreamland—where the loves that 
we have never met sleep beyond the moon 
till our spirit’s touch shall wake them. I 
could see their palpitating bosoms as they 
slumbered in the starlight. I could see all 
this. But any one else looking at that pic- 
ture would have seen merely—a cow!’’ 

He sighed heavily. 


“‘Umph!”’ 
gustedly. 

So the evening passed. Fleur-de-Lys flirt- 
ed with the lieutenant, and yet was not in- 
different to the poet. And the two veterans 
at the whist table lost game after game, 
and swore at each other continually. 

Three weeks later Fleur-de-Lys’ admirers 
proposed to her. 

She had received a note in the morning on 
rough-edged purple paper. 

The note read: ‘‘Mademoiselle! may I be- 
lieve that you will receive me this afternoon 
at five o’clock? Do not reply. Your silence 
would seem a happy augury. I will come, 
as one who approaches Paradise with un- 
worthy feet—and go!—ah, who can say? 
Charles de Sorme.’’ 

The lieutenant sent no note. He strode 
in, in the afternoon, with his riding clothes 
on and his crop in his hand. He had 
become most easy-going at the house dur- 
ing the last few weeks, and, with a Ger- 
man’s hospitable instincts, he took hos- 
pitality easily. He gave Fleur-de-Lys fenc- 
ing lessons, played chess with the major, 
and smiled amiably at the general. It 
seemed never to occur to him that his 
visits were unwelcome to the veterans. 
30th his good-heartedness and his vanity 
concealed it from him. 

The general would shake his clenched 
fists in the air when the lieutenant was an- 
nounced. 


grunted the lieutenant, dis- 
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*‘Oh!’’ he would gasp, ‘‘to have a daugh- 
ter! Gr-r-r!’’ 

The major would frown heavily when the 
poet appeared. 

“The silly fool!’ he would grumble. 
**Ach, Gott! he has no sex! it is a neu- 
ter !’’ 

This afternoon, when the lieutenant en- 
tered, Fleur-de-Lys ran to take his hat and 
riding crop. 

**Don’t matter!’’ said the fencer; ‘‘only 
going to stay a minute.”’ 

“‘Oh,’’ murmured the girl, with a pout, 
“*T thought you were going to have a cup of 
tea and a chat!”’ 

‘‘Haven’t time,’’ said the lieutenant. 
*“Got to be at the riding academy at four 
o’clock. Going to try a new horse. I only 
stopped to ask you something.”’ 

‘“‘To ask me something ?’’ repeated the 
girl. 

*“Yes,’’ replied the lieutenant. 

His pink face -flushed somewhat, and he 
twirled his mustache. 

‘“Mademoiselle,’’ he began. 
who I am.’’ 

The girl laughed. 

**Of course,’’ she replied. 

‘*T am first lieutenant,’’ he continued. ‘‘! 
have five thousand marks a year in my own 
right, in addition to my pay. When my 
Aunt Matilda dies I expect to inherit as 
much more. That’s why I’m in Paris!’’ He 
gave his mustache a twirl. ‘‘Rather a good 
catch!’’ he ended, complacently. 

She tossed her head. 

*‘Oh!’’ she said, ‘‘perhaps!’’ 

‘*A—catch me!’’ exclaimed the lieuten- 
ant. 

The girl drew back, and her eyes opened 
in astonishent. 


>’ 


**You know 


‘*You—you mean ’? she whispered. 

‘Love me!’’ replied the lieutenant, 
promptly. ‘‘I do you!’’ 

*“You—you ’? murmured the girl. 

“*Yes,’’ said the lieutenant. ‘‘Let’s 
marry! I’m willing! Lieutenant of Hus- 


sars, ten thousand marks a year beside his 
pay! Not bad, that! Don’t expect you to 
love me at once just for myself. Bit of 
a beast, you know,”’ he added; ‘‘but I’m 
willing to wait,’’ he continued, ‘‘I’ll grow 
out of it.’’ 

‘*Please—please go away now,’’ the girl 
muttered, sinking onto a chair. 

‘*Want my answer,’’ the lieutenant re- 
plied. 

**I—] don’t know,”’’ said the girl, distract- 
edly. 
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**All right !’’ exclaimed the warrior. ‘‘1’]] 
come back at half-past five.’’ 

He strode to the door. 

**You’ll have me!’’ he asserted jauntily, 
on the threshold. ‘‘Coming to-morrow to 
give you another fencing lesson, anyhow! If 
you say no, I’ll ask you again! Half-past 
five. Good-by!’’ 

He ran down the stairs, and the front 
door slammed behind him. 

She heard his voice in the courtyard. 
‘‘Hi! where’s my horse! hi there! come 
along !’’ 

At five o’clock De Sorme arrived. He bent 
over the girl’s hand, and then sank into a 
chair. 

**Ah,’’? he murmured, gazing at her rap- 
turously; ‘‘ah, 1 wonder if you can under- 
stand !’’ 

The girl was cross. Perplexity made her 
ill-tempered, and impatience made her care- 
less of her words. The lieutenant was com- 
ing back at half-past five, and it was fifteen 
minutes after five now. The poet was always 
a little late, even in his love visits. He felt 
it more consistent with his pose to be un- 
punctual. He was so casual. He would have 
considered it a little beneath his importance 
to hurry to an engagement. 

“*Go on!’’ she said, tartly. 

“‘Can you not divine ?’’ he murmured. 

“T haven’t time!’’ she replied, petu- 
lantly. 

‘* All my life,’’ he mused, ‘‘I have dreamed 
of a woman who never was. I had almost 
come to believe that she could never be.’’ 
The creature had some great intuitions. 
*‘And now,’’ he went on, ‘‘now are my 
dreams fulfilled: You are my ideal!’’ 

“*Do you want me to be anything more?’ 
asked the girl, crossly. 

“*My wife!’’ murmured the poet, in an in- 
tense voice, with his hand on his heart. 

She laughed. 

‘‘Doesn’t it strike you that it would be 
rather difficult for me to be both?’’ she 
said, sarcastically. 

‘Not for you!’’ he retorted dramatically. 
**You could never lower the ideal.’’ 

“*T can’t cook well!’ the girl replied, in 
an amused voice. 

“*Ah!’’ he gasped; ‘‘ah, cook! Don’t!’ 

“*Do you like mutton ?’’ she inquired. 

**Mutton!’’ he gasped. ‘‘Horrible!’’ 

‘‘T was thinking that it was one of the 
few things that I really understand,’’ she 
murmured. 

‘*Ah—don’t!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘you break 
my heart.’’ 
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‘Do you see those little statuettes over 
there ?’’ she asked, pointing. 

‘*Yes,’’ he sighed, ‘‘yes.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ she continued, ‘‘notice that the 
first one represents a Cupid. He is weeping 
over a broken heart that he holds in his 
hands. The second one is the same Cupid. 
He is busily engaged in sewirg the heart to- 
gether again. And yours? Yours will only 
need mucilage.”’ 

‘““Ah, mademoiselle!’’ sighed the poet, 
“what is love? It is the meeting and 
mingling of two clouds in the light of an 
ineffable dawn. The clouds are pure white. 
But, at sight of one another in the sky, 
they flush, they grow pink, and they mingle 
each into each, and then 

‘*It rains ’? interrupted the girl. 


“It don’t!’’ snapped the poet; ‘‘and 
then’’—he went on—-‘‘and then—they 
they Oh, it is the sudden coming to 


realization of two hidden violets in a dewy 
glade. One morning they wake and, for the 
first time, they gaze at each other with the 
new eyes of love. Then a happy breeze 
comes and they bow together. They touch 
they kiss!’’ 
‘‘And then your pink 
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‘*Pah!’’ he said, ‘‘are you here?”’ 

The poet rose to his feet ina temper. The 
interruption irritated him intensely. 

“*Yes,’’ he snapped, ‘‘I am!’’ 

‘‘Umph!’’ grunted the lieutenant. 

“‘T was having an important private inter- 
view with mademoiselle,’’ continued the ar- 
tistic creature. 

‘“‘Were you?’’ drawled the lieutenant, 
lifting his eye-glass. ‘‘Well, I am going to 
have one now.”’ 

‘*You are impudent, monsieur !’’ exclaimed 
the poet. 

“If you would like to stay and listen, you 
will be very welcome,’’ drawled the lieuten- 


> 


ant. ‘‘Ilam about to receive an answer to 
my proposal of marriage from mademoi- 
selle.”’ 


‘*What?’’ exclaimed the poet. 

‘‘Perhaps you have been asking her the 
same question?’’ suggested the lieutenant, 
sarcastically. 

‘‘Well, monsieur,’’ retorted the poet, 
folding his arms, and frowning heavily at 
the lieutenant, ‘‘is it your affair ?’’ 

‘*\—exactly,’’ replied the warrior, stiffly. 
The 





pigs come along and snuff 
them,’’ suggested the 
girl, sarcastically. ‘‘Go 
on!’’ she added. 

‘*]—] How you 
hurry me!’’ exclaimed 
the poet, offended. ‘‘Oh, 
beautiful one! Oh, god- 
dess of my dreams! Oh, 
ideal form! Every night, 
when I gently rest my 
tired head on my pillow, 
and droop the curtain of 
sleep over my weary eyes, 
the dream of you comes. 


’ 


[ see you in all your 
ravishing beauty. You 


come stealing quietly”’ 

the front door slammed 

“vou come stealing 
quietly toward me in a 
robe of purest white. A 
star is on your hair, 
and seven stars nestle 
in your bosom. You 
extend your arms to 
me at 

‘Hello!’ shouted the 
lieutenant in the door-way. 
‘That horse ”” Then 
his eyes fell on the poet. 


“*Then your pink pigs come along and snuff them.’ 





” 











**Monsieur!’ whispered the poet, ‘I will strike you.’ ”’ 


‘‘Well?’’ repeated the poet. 
“Will you stay ?’’ inquired the lieutenant. 
‘“T will not,’’ retorted the poet. 
‘Will you go then?’’ asked the lieuten- 
ant. His face was growing hard. 

‘*T will not!’’ repeated the poet. 

**Will you be thrown out of the window 
then ?’’ asked the lieutenant, politely. 

‘*Perhaps mademoiselle has invited you 
to stay?’’ he went on. 

The poet flushed. 

‘‘Perhaps she would not invite you to 
stay, either!’’ he hissed. 

“‘Stop!’’ exclaimed the girl, ‘‘stop!’’ 

The lieutenant advanced on the poet. He 
extended his hand, and lifted one of the 
poet’s locks delicately. 

‘*Pretty girl!’’ he said. 
innocent, cocotte !’’ 

‘*Monsieur!’’ whispered the poet, ‘‘I will 
strike you!’’ 

‘You tell me first!’’ he answered. He 
gazed at the poet with the look of a tiger. 

‘‘What a pretty nose,’’ he went on; ‘‘and 
what a perfect mouth! So sensitive.’’ 

The poet shook. 


‘*‘Sweet, soft, 
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‘‘Come now, pretty one!’’ the lieutenant 
continued, ‘‘come to the door!’’ 

He shoved him softly along. Tears of rage 
ran down the poet’s face. 

On the threshold he turned, sputtering. 
But his face met that of the lieutenant. 

*“Go!’’ hissed the latter, pushing him out 
and shutting the door behind him. 

The lieutenant walked stiffly back into the 
centre of the room. 

**Oh!’’ exclaimed the girl in shocked dis- 
jgust. ‘‘Oh, how could you!’’ 

‘*]—]—don’t know,”’ replied the lieu- 
tenant, wearily, throwing himself into a 
chair. 

‘‘What a beast I am,’’ he added, after a 
moment. 

‘*You are! 
voice. 

‘*Yes,’’ he assented gloomily. 

‘‘The poor man!’’ exclaimed the girl. 

‘‘Umph!’’ grunted the lieutenant, raising 
his head. ‘‘You seem sufficiently sorry for 
him! What answer did you make ?”’ 

*‘Do you think that I have so weak an in- 
dividuality that I would be content to pass 
my life with—that!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Poor 
fellow!’ she added, with a sudden drop in 
her voice; then—‘‘what a savage you are!”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ the lieutenant said, gloomily. 
‘*Now I want my answer.’’ 


” 


repeated the girl in a hard 


‘“‘I—] have thought,’’ she murmured, 
‘‘and—and a new f:2eling has come to me. | 


I am not 
before you spoke to 
woman—I—I could not 


seem suddenly to have grown. | 
such a girl as I was 
me—and more a 
love you.”’ 

The lieutenant got up. 

‘*T will come and give you a fencing lesson 
to-morrow,’’ he said, heavily. ‘‘I will ask 
you again.”’ 

‘‘Please don’t,’’ replied the girl, sadly. 
‘*I—I would not love you. I have grown, 
and we do not grow backward again.”’ 

‘*Very well!’’ said the lieutenant. 

“This has been rather of a_shock,”’ 
she murmured. ‘‘I will go now—if you 
please. ”’ 

She went toward the door slowly. 

“*Good-by!”’ she said, going out. 

The iieutenant remained standing in the 
middle of the room. 

Suddenly he raised his head and threw out 
his chest. He cleared his throat. He twirled 
his mustache. 

**Close-up!’’ he exclaimed, aloud. ‘‘Damn 
these women!’ 

It was a strong man’s epitaph on a love 
affair. 
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INCE the days of Potiphar’s wife there 
have been no more insidious devisers of 
naughtiness than the makers of French 

farces. We are glad of two things: That 
there is no basis in our American life for 
the foundation of such a school of farce; 
and that, if there were, the formation of our 
language has been in such worthy hands, 
our speech is incapable of the required pol- 
lution. Yet, somehow or other, theatre- 
goers seem to demand French farces. We 
must have them, even as we must have 
British melodramas, German operas and the 
Philippines. Recognizing the want, and be- 
ing always patient and willing to supply our 
needs, while having a careful eye on the 
tenderness of our conscience, our managers 
set about to secure a recipe for serving a 
French farce. 

‘*The Girl from Maxim’s’’ was first played 
in Paris last winter. Reports began to be 
cabled to this side, saying, with bated 
breath, how wicked was this farce, but how 
funny! It would have been easy 
to place no confidence in these 
reports, if they had not been 
confirmed by the oral utter- 
ance of some people we 
knew, not friends, of 
course, but people 
who are honest 
enough, though they 
always go to see such 
pieces in the original. 
Further, they said 
that although talk 
was being made about 
a New York produc- 
tion of ‘‘The Girl 
from Maxim’s,’’ they 
could not see how it 
was possible. Home- 
bodies felt this a 
privation, but per- 
haps, after all, it was 
for the best. The next de- 
velopment is a formal an- 
nouncement of ‘‘The Girl 
from Maxim’s’’ at the Criterion 
Theatre. The management, 
meanwhile, causes the intelli- 
gence to percolate that all offen- 
siveness has been cut out, and =n 
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that the farce in general has been adapted 
to meet the taste of refined American the- 
atre-goers. The barker at Coney Island is 
much more terse when he exclaims, ‘‘It’s a 
show fit to take your ladyfren’ t’ see.’’ Now 
we are sure we may goto see the farce 
without scruple, and we proceed to do so 
with evident delight. There is small doubt 
but that ‘‘The Girl from Maxim’s’’ can 
hold audiences in New York as long as she 
did in Paris. We are nothing if not con- 
stant; and we have an insatiable and most 
commendable desire to laugh. But if a 
Frenchman, forewarned of the non-moral 
quality of such a farce, were to go to see 
it, he would be tempted to exclaim as did 
the farmer when cautioned about putting 
too much tabasco on his oysters: ‘‘Gimme 
some kyin pepper, this stuff’s weaker than 
sp’iled ketchup.”’ 

A curious contrast to the French farce is 
the purely American product of George H. 
Broadhurst, ‘‘Why Smith Left Home.’’ The 
present author, after trying the 
farce on the most American of 
our cities, took his company to 

London for the summer. 
Thus he approaches’ New 
York with the London 
X stamp of approval, 
\ which New Yorkers 
\ love next to their 
money. ‘Why Smith 
Left Home’’ is an 
amusing satire on 
two problems which 
interest employers. 
The woes that ser- 
|} vants wreak in 
peaceful homes is 
one, and the ability 
of organized labor 
to paralyze even cap- 
ital is the other. If 
George H. Broad- 
hurst can produce many 
more farces equal to this 
and his first piece, ‘‘ What 
Happened to Jones,’’ he will 
have to be classed with Charles 
H. Hoyt, as a writer of the 
typical American comic play. 
Another farce that has to de- 
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pend upon nothing even of negative moral- 
ity for its success is ‘‘His Excellency, the 
Governor.’’ This play was put forth last 
spring with no hopes of a distinguished 
future, yet it has managed by the aid of 
wit and a clever cast to develop a most 
astonishing longevity. ‘‘His Excellency,’’ 
if of importance for its intrinsic qualities, 
is also to be com- 
mended because it 
enables that finished 
actress, May Rob- 
son, to portray a 
character greatly 
removed from the 
caricatures which 
she has done so 
often and so well. 
When Julia Mar- 
lowe was. starring 
in ‘‘Colinette’’ last 
season her leading 
man came in for 
little attention. This 
was because the 
adapter of ‘‘Col- 
inette’’ had taken 
pains to lay all op- 
portunities before 
the star, as was 
just, and also be- 
cause it is rather 
difficult to outshine 
Julia Marlowe. 
Since that time, 
however, John Blair 
has leaped into ce- 
lebrity at a bound. 
With the support of 
patrons of the 
higher drama, and 
of a carefully 
chosen company, he 
gave a representa- 
tion of Ibsen’s 
**Ghosts.’’ William 
Dean Howells 
praised Mr. Blair’s 
interpretation of Os- 
wold Alving almost 
without reserve, and none who saw the 
presentation could but agree with this 
distinguished critic. This production of 
Ibsen had one merit not common to those 
of the higher drama. It made money for 
the investors. Another player who will risk 
Ibsen during the coming season is Clara 
Thropp, who intends to play Nora in ‘‘A 
Doll’s House.’’ It does not seem long ago 
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since Miss Thropp was playing soubrette 
réles in popular melodramas. If she is equal 
to her ambition she certainly is worthy of 
admiration. 

James A. Herne writes plays and acts in 
them more closely to the Ibsen model than 
anybody on the British or American stage. 
His ‘‘Margaret Fleming’’ failed of popular 
support for no other 
reason. ‘‘Shore 
Acres,’’ an utterly 
faithful reproduc- 
tion from life, suc- 
ceeded because of 
the pleasant nature 
of the piece. The 
practical stage-man- 
ager might say that 
‘*Shore Acres’’ made 
a hit because there 
were children, a 
horse, a light-house 
in it, ‘Shuman na- 
ture,”’ don’t you 
know. Herne can 
see it from this view 
also, we may be 
sure, but he clung 
to his ideal none 
the less. His ‘‘Grif- 
fith Davenport,’’ 
laid in the period of 
the Emancipation 
and the outbreak of 
the Civil War, in- 
spired with enthusi- 
asm all upholders of 
the better theatre. 
It did not last, how- 
ever. The uphold- 
ers of the better 
theatre are appar- 
ently weak in the 
small of the back. 
“‘Grifith Daven- 
port’? can never 
hope to usurp the 
place of ‘““Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’’ and 
yet, if any compari- 
son were to be instituted, while the eternal 
“Uncle Tom’’ might look puerile, still it 
draws dollars. Now Mr. Herne is about to 
produce ‘‘Sag Harbor.’’ He has written 
the play and will enact the leading part. 
The scenes of ‘‘Sag Harbor’’ are laid in Sag 
Harbor, Long Island. 

One scene will show a quaint street in 
this little Long Island town, and the oldest 
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house now standing on the island. It was 
built over two hundred years ago on Shelter 
Island, and was moved across the bay to 
Sag Harbor by the great-grandfather of 
Captain Nathan P. Hand, the present occu- 
pant. Captain Hand is one of the old-time 
whalers, and sailed from Sag Harbor as a 
cabin-boy on a whaler in 1857. He is a type 
of the characters Mr. Herne will present in 
his new play, all of which will be types of 
the locality, and when we are assured that 
they will be faithfully presented without 
caricature, we may, perhaps, begin to expect 
a play on the order of ‘‘Shore Acres.’’ The 
latter was styled ‘‘the success of a genera- 
tion,’’ and although such a length of time 
has not elapsed since we first saw ‘‘Shore 
Acres,’’ it would be a good thing for every- 
body if Mr. Herne could duplicate its suc- 
cess. 

We hear a great deal about the bushels of 
plays rejected in manuscript form, but there 
is little said about the trouble that man- 
agers undertake to procure a good play. 
The manager of Viola Allen went all the 
way to Italy to confer with F. Marion Craw- 
ford about the writing of a drama for his 
star. Miss Allen and her mother accom- 
panied the manager, and the result is that 
we are promised a new vehicle for Miss 
Allen’s starring capacity, under the title 
‘‘In Old Madrid.’’ The locale of the play, 
whose plot is carefully witheld, is in the 
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Spanish city named in the title. The piece 
is founded on a novel of the sixteeth cen- 
tury, which Mr. Crawford is writing for 
serial and volume publication. Thus we see 
the famous novelist adding another source 
to his lines of income. Mr. Crawford ex- 
pressed himself once quite frankly as believ- 
ing that the prime ambition in producing 
novels is to induce money. The reading- 
world in general has come to look on 
him as so believing. Even the best of novel- 
ists have written to earn their 
bread, with perhaps a little cream 
and cakes on the side; but whena 
man makes up his mind to have 
only cream and cakes, and lots of 
both, he is bound to put out such 
novels as are bred on such a diet. 
Most of us remember the story 
of the mere chance which led 
Mr. Crawford into writing ‘‘Mr. 
Isaacs,’’ and then into ‘‘all kinds 
of novel-work.’’ He may make 
just such a happy stroke in the 
craft of building plays. 

John Drew has done it again, 
and this time with ‘‘The Tyranny 
of Tears, a Comedy of Tempera- 
ment,’’ by Haddon Chambers. It 
seems quite impossible that Mr. 
Drew should ever fail to delight 
his audiences. He has a large 
quantum of talent, plenty of 
taste, and a most admirable dis- 
cretion. ‘‘The Tyranny of Tears’’ 
is not a comedy that even a good 
stock company might undertake 
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without consummate reflection. It contains 
but six parts, two for women and the rest 
for the men. The tyrant is the suspicious 
and irascible wife, whose cultivated life and 
character prevent her from hen-pecking 
with a rolling-pin. When she feels injured 
she weeps, and her indulgence of this weapon 
finally becomes perfect tyranny to her hus- 
band. Her absurd jealousy of her husband’s 
amanuensis brings her despotism to a cli- 
max, and after the explosion comes the 
explanation, and then the reformation of 
the tearful shrew. There is very little of 
what is popularly known as action in this 
comedy, and yet it has scored an unequivocal 
hit Itis avery good augury for the taste 
of audiences when a satire that is neither 
indecent nor boisterous can compel their ad- 
miration. This admiration is the surest credit 
for the actors who present the piece, and 
though we may not be thrilled as with 
“‘Zaza,’’ or exalted out of our every-day life 
as by ‘‘Cyrano,’’ yet we are amused and 
interested by the play that shows in the 
highest degree good humor, good sense and 
good breeding. 

‘Miss Hobbs,’’ by Jerome K. Jerome, 
written for Annie Russell, has captured the 
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frequenters of the Lyceum The- 
atre. The plot and action of the 
play are almost commonplace; but 
they are redeemed by the witty 
quality of the dialogue and the 
general agreeable tone of the com- 
edy. ‘‘Miss Hobbs’’ gives Miss 
Russell ample opportunity as a star, 
and that is the purpose Jerome K. 
Jerome had in mind when writing 
the piece. ‘‘Mr. Smooth,’’ by Willie 
Collier, a farce in which the main 
part is undertaken by the author, 
or, to say it better, ‘‘Mr. Smooth,”’ 
a farce, written by the man who 
plays the main part, is also found 
wanting on the side of ingenuity in 
construction or characterization. 
3ut ‘‘Mr. Smooth’’ is very funny, 
and Willie Collier makes him fun- 
nier still. People laugh at the 
show, and feel they can laugh with 
impunity. If an actor or a com- 


pany of actors can make audiences 
laugh the most of the time they 
are in the theatre, the audiences 
are the last to examine into the 
= real merits of the play. 

‘*Becky Sharp,’’ 





as played by 
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Topics 


Mrs. Fiske, has come and command- 
ed attention of the most serious 
kind. The first night was the most 
brilliant of the newly opened sea- 
son; the critics for the first time 
got down to real work and— 

1 Well, it will require just a few 
more centuries of the most per- 
sistent elevation of the stage be- 
fore an actress, a stage-manager 
or a play-carpenter can enter quite 
on a plane with the genius of 
William Makepeace Thackeray. 
v Mrs. Fiske seemed to be Becky in- 
carnate for about half the time 
of the performance. At other 
periods Mrs. Fiske was busy con- 
cealing as much of her lines as she 
could by gulping them just as soon 
as uttered, or she was occupied with 
some quite impossible phases of 
interpretation, which may have been 
evolved from her own consciousness 
or that of the play-carpenter. The 
play-carpenter of ‘‘Vanity Fair’’ 
has one supreme distinction in this 
fleeting life, he is the son of his 
father. He is evidently no relation 
to W. M. T. Indeed, he can have 
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no relation even with the smallest thumb- 
nail sketch ever drawn by W. M. T. 

If the long since departed editor of 
**Cornhill’’? could only write a Roundabout 
Paper on this production, what a jolly time 
he would have. What a stock of novelties 
and surprises it would reveal to him. The 
whole thing is shown, as it were, inside out. 
We have been accustomed to hold ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair’’ as a tragedy in the guise of a comedy. 
For this very reason people have said it was 
true to life. For this reason Thackeray has 
been placed near Balzac as a realist. Now, 
‘‘Becky Sharp,’’ the play, when it is not 
cheap farce, is maudlin or melodramatic. 
But Mrs. Fiske is not to be blamed too 
much. Her’s is about the tenth dramatiza- 
tion of ‘‘Vanity Fair,’’ which proves only 
one thing, and that always: This is a great 
novel, and the scope of the stage is wonder- 
fully narrow. 

“‘The Gadfly,’’ also a play founded upon 
the dramatic incidents of the novel of the 
same name, hardly succeeded in winning 
the favor accorded by readers of the novel. 
Stuart Robson, after so many years of 
comedy, essayed to embody that strange, 
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warped creation Arthur Burton. New York 
audiences did not welcome Stuart Robson as 
a tragedian, but they were forced to con- 
sider his work seriously. Considering his 
natural limitations, Mr. Robson did a rare 
feat of acting in this play. Indeed it is 
safe to assume that if ‘‘The Gadfly’ as a 
play were the equal of Stuart Robson as a 
serious actor, the experiment would have 
been worthy and profitable. 

It has long been a favorite delusion with 
a certain class that if the truth were told 
nobody did really enjoy grand opera; that 
the people who went were bored to death, if 
they would but confess it, and only endured 
martyrdom because it was so costly and, 
hence, so aristocratic. When a man went 
to hear a great singer he did it under the 
influence of two madnesses—that which pos- 
sesses one to shake hands with a world- 
renowned pugilist, and that which prompts 
him to light a cigar with a ten-dollar note. 

The Castle Square Opera Company has 
thrown a flood of light in a dark place. 
After all, we Americans have proved that 
we are not devoid of the love of literature 
and music for their own sakes, and not for 
their bindings alone. We don’t go to the 
American theatre to hear Sembrich or Nor- 
dica, but to enjoy the operas. The work is 
more than the worker. If the binding is not 
luxurious, it is sound; if the type is not 
illuminated, it is clear. The American spirit 


of enterprise is present, and one hears the 
newer operas and not the continual changes 
on ‘‘Faust,’’ ‘‘Carmen’’ and ‘‘I1 Trovatore.”’ 

What saving grace there lies in doing 
work for the work’s sake! At the beginning 
of the New York career of this organization, 
it was a money-making enterprise, but the 
great music-loving public rose so enthusias- 
tically and crowded the house so persistently 
for the more serious works that this season 
marks a reaching out for higher things, 
amazing to one that noted the beginning 
three years ago with light operas thought 
to be on the level of American intelligence. 
It is a far cry from ‘‘The Queen’s Lace 
Handkerchief’’ to ‘‘Die Meistersinger,’’ but 
he is a fool that thinks most of the hides 
hung up in the world’s tannery are those of 
asses. 

Among other operas which the Castle 
Square Company will produce during this 
season are ‘‘Tannhaiiser,’’ ‘‘The Flying 
Dutchman,’’ ‘‘Don Giovanni,’’ ‘‘ Lohengrin’’ 
and about thirty more. 
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For whom ‘Zaza’ was written. 





